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Alone at first and derided, these two laid the | 
foundations of The Salvation Army. Though | 
derision followed Catherine Booth even to 
her death bed, yet she died with the convic- 
tion that nothing could now hinder the 
spread of The Army round the earth. Her 
conviction has been justified, as the following 
figures help to show :— 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N one ground in particular—by no means the only 
ground—the engagement of Prince George is to 
be viewed with peculiar satisfaction. Since he has 
remained single till the age of 81 it is obvious that he 
has decided to marry now simply because he has fallen 
in love. This country is a democracy and _ it likes 
to see in the members of its Royal Family precisely 
what it does see in them, human beings like the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen, devoting themselves to their 
special duties and discharging them supremely well, 
and marrying, when they do marry, the man or woman 
of their choice. The choice may fall, as it did with 
the Princess Royal and the Duke of York, on a commoner, 
or, as in the case of Prince George, on a member of 
another royal house. If the old tradition that royalty 
can only wed royalty had not been freely disregs arded 
by Prince George’s sister and brother his engagement 
might be credited with the character of a mariage de 
convenance. As it is there can be no question of that. 
Congratulations to the Prince, and to the Princess of 
Greece who will soon be a Princess of Britain, will be 
wholehearted and universal. Sympathy can mean fel- 
lowship in rejoicing as well as fellowship in sorrow, 


* * %* * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Troubles 

President Roosevelt possesses so unique a faculty for 
riding storms that he is no doubt able to enjoy his holiday 
on the Hudson unperturbed by the industrial crises in 
the different branches of the textile trade, the real or 
imagined administrative crises at Washington and the 
organization of a go-slow group of nominal Democrats 
under the name of the American Liberty League. The 
textile strike is the most immediate problem. The 


main demands of the workers are a 84-hour week 
with 40-hours pay and full recognition of their union 
by the employers. Negotiations with the latter have 
come to nothing and half a million men threaten to 
strike on Saturday. At the same time President Roosevelt 
is being defied by the employers in another branch of 
the trade, the cotton garment industry, for they refuse 
to comply with the instruction given them under the 
N.R.A. to reduce hours to 36 a week without reduction 
of wages. The increased cost of production is apparently 
to be passed on to the consumer and the employers 
do not believe they can get it out of him. Here there 
is still time for compromise. The employees, of course, 
back the President. 
* * * * 

Liberty League and New Deal 

At Washington larger issues than even the textile 
strike involves are at stake. As an article in last week’s 
Spectator clearly indicated, the more conservative of 
the President’s political supporters are concerned at 
what they regard as his disastrous drift towards Socialism 
and they have formed the American Liberty League to 
give expression to their alarms. The fact that the leaders 
of the new movement include such prominent Democrats 
as Mr. Al Smith and Mr. Jouett Shouse (little known in 
this country but a leading figure in the Democratic 
camp), and that a number of almost equally prominent 
Republicans are associated with them, will make the 
new body a formidable force if it really comes out in 
opposition to the President, which it has not done vet. 
A good deal depends no doubt on how far the N.R.A, 
can in course of time be absorbed into the ordinary 
Government machinery, particularly the Department of 
Labour. This will not happen without stiff resistance 
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from General Johnson, but the report that he has actually 
offered his resignation is denied. He, as well as the 
President, can make legitimate capital out of statistics 
just issued, professing to show that four million more 
people are in employment than when Mr. Roosevelt 
took office, and that weekly wages have increased by 
34 per cent. between June, 1933, and June, 1934. There 
is no sign that the President’s grip or influence is waning. 
* * * * 
Russia and Japan 


Normally the Note addressed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Japanese Foreign Minister in regard to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway would be read as something 
little short of an ultimatum. But Oriental diplomacy 
has its own technique and Moscow can with equal facility 
adapt itself to Oriental and to European methods. The 
negotiations for the sale of the railway to Manchukuo, 
which means in reality to Japan, have broken down, 
and the succession of outrages by bandits, and of arrests 
of Soviet officials by Japan-Manchukuo, lends obvious 
colour to the Soviet insinuation that attempts are being 
made to create excuses for simply seizing the railway 
and dismissing the idea of purchase. The contingency of 
war is unquestionably being seriously entertained both 
at Tokyo and at Moscow, but the probability is that 
differences will be patched up for the present. Russia 
has every reason for avoiding war, and Japan is not ready 
for it. The fact that Russia has large air forces at Vladi- 
vostock, and that Japanese cities—which are highly 
combustible—are within bombing distance is not being 
overlooked at Tokyo. 

* * * * 
Wage-Earners’ Life Insurance 

The report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner, 
which was published last Friday, contains passages which 
form an instructive comment on some recent corre- 
spondence in The Spectator. ‘The report deals with the 
year 1932, and in its first paragraph states that in that year, 
while the premium-income collected by the industrial 
assurance companies and_ societies amounted — to 
£57,300,000, no less a sum than £19,100,000, or precisely 
a third, was absorbed in management expenses. The 
third paragraph mentions with studied objectivity the 
fact that as a result of “ the steps taken by the oflices to 
remedy their omission in the past to give effect to the 
provisions of Section 25 of the Industrial Assurance Act, 
1923” 2,101,000 free policies, assuring £3,206,000, 
have been issued, and 103,000 surrender values, amount- 
ing to £67,000, have been paid. A default whose rectifica- 
tion (at the instigation of the Commissioner) means some 
£31 to its beneficiaries is not a trifling matter. The 
Commissioner’s report provides imperative reasons why 
the Government should act at once on the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Departmental Committee on Industrial 
Assurance. The question cannot be allowed to drop. 


* * * * 


Lancashire and Australia 

Lancashire’s protest against the heavy increased duties 
imposed by the Australian Government on certain classes 
of cotton yarns and piece goods was abundantly justified, 
and has not been treated in the manner which was to be 
expected from a Dominion and a signatory of the Ottawa 
agreement. The attempts to give point to the protest by 
an organized boycott of Australian products is mistaken 
policy, though intelligible. But Lancashire has every 
reason to be indignant. Its representatives have pointed 
out in the proper way that the new taxes are in effect 
prohibitive and violate the Ottawa agreements. The 


Australian Government, instead of delaying the 


application of the duties till the Lancashire case had 
been heard and considered, has refused to take any 
immediate steps. The reason is that it is engaged j, 
an election and is bent on securing the votes of the 
high Protectionist interests. But stable trading relatioy, 
with Britain cannot be maintained if they are to be y 
any moment at the mercy of Australian domestic party fe 
politics. British policy has been based on the favourabje © 
treatment of Australian primary products in the Britis, 
market, but that is absolutely inconsistent with th 7 
exclusion of British manufactured goods from Australia, 
The Dominion cannot have it both ways. 
* * * * 


Lord Craigavon and General O’Duffy 

Irish rhetoric takes many strange and baffling forms, 
both in the North and the South. We are accustomed ty 
the extravagances of Mr. de Valera, but what are wet) | 
make of the words of his political opponent, General 
O’Duffy, when he declares that his policy is “ the only 
ray of hope for Irish unity,” and almost in the sane 
breath talks of an invasion of the Free State fron 
Northern Ireland and of his Blueshirts rallying to resist 
it? When General O'Duffy, thinking only of showing 
Trishmen that he is as good a patriot as Mr. de Valera, 
makes utterances of that kind, it is not surprising that 
Lord Craigavon and his colleagues in Ulster should mor 
earnestly than ever declare their allegiance to the British 
flag. That is what we should expect. 
Craigavon declares that ‘‘a united Ireland is not only 
impossible but unthinkable, and from the highest of 
Imperial interests undesirable” that is shecr nonsense, 
Unity is obviously “ thinkable,” and few people in this 
country doubt that, in happier circumstances, it is 


Cg Ra 


Boi a 


a 


necessary to the best interests of Ireland and the Empire. 


But how can the circumstances become happier when 
leaders like General O’Duffy talk unity in one sentence 
and disunity in another ? 
* * * * 

The Ganges Floods 

In the wake of the earthquake last January has come 
the hardly less devastating visitation of floods to the 
sorely pressed districts of the United Provinces and 
Bihar. From Allahabad in the United Provinces to 
Monghyr in Eastern Bihar the Ganges has been in flood 
and has submerged scores of the ramshackle villages on 
its river banks. Even the great Hardinge bridge was 
threatened. To develop  flood-defence measures is 
clearly the next task of the Government of India. It 
is indeed the justification of the British in India that they 
have grappled with a great measure of success with the 
successive dangers to which the life of the Indian villager 
was exposed. Famines are now virtually horrors of the 
past and a great deal has been done by sanitation and 
medical services to check the outbreak of plague. There 
are increasing signs of a willingness on the part of the 
leaders of nationalist opinion to co-operate in this work. 
It will not be the least contribution of Great Britain to 
India if it succeeds in persuading the Indian people that 
these terrible afflictions can be, if not avoided, at any rate 
mitigated by the resolute action of man. Thanks to 
British co-operation India can resist the forces of Nature 
far more effectively than, for example, China. 

* * * * 


The Weak Link in Electricity Supply 

The rapid increase in the use of electricity in this 
country may be judged by the fact that its generation 
has increased from 8,234 million units in 1927 to 13,554 
million in 1933. That improvement may be attributed 
mainly to the concentration of power in selected stations 
and the bulk transmission of current to distributors 
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over the grid system by the Central Electricity Board. 
The weak link in the chain is in local distribution. 
There are no fewer than 660 undertakings which purchase 
current from the Board; and consumers have strong 
grounds for complaint when they find, for example, 
that in one district in London the price per unit is 
double what it is in an adjoining district. The ultimate 
solution will probably be legislation empowering the 
Board to take over all the distributing functions now 

rformed by local authorities or private companies. 
In the meantime it is stated that the Electricity Com- 
mission is seeing what can be done by promoting volun- 
tary amalgamations among the undertakings. If this 
does not succeed, compulsion may have to be applied. 

* * * * 


The Insurance of Children 

On Monday next one of the most important provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act will come into 
force—that which lowers the age of unemployment 
insurance from sixteen to the school-leaving age. Hence- 
forward, all boys and girls over fourteen years of age 
employed in an insurable trade will be brought within 
the insurance system. Formerly, when children left 
school, they passed out of the hands of the school autho- 
rities and ceased to be under the care or supervision of 
any responsible organization. Now they will be regis- 
tered, and will report to the Juvenile Unemployment 
Bureau if they are out of work, and may be required to 
attend authorized courses of instruction. The old gap 
between fourteen and sixteen is now closed. The 
children will be cared for, and the Ministry of Labour and 
the local authorities, having the power to give useful 
occupation to the young unemployed, will co-operate 
to check the demoralizing influence of idleness at the 
most impressionable age. 

* * * * 


Subsidized Shipping 

The Chamber of Shipping has been sounding foreign 
shipping organizations in regard to a special meeting 
of the International Shipping Conference with a view to 
hammering out an international agreement for the 
rationalization of tonnage, either by scrapping or laying 


up. As was to be expected, Scandinavian shipowners 
strongly favour discussions, for they are suffering 
severely, and the Germans and Dutch, who are 


also in trouble, are willing to co-operate; no doubt 
the Americans, French and Italians will eventually 
fall into line. A meeting of the International 
Shipping Conference is therefore likely to be held, 
but its outcome is completely uncertain. All that 
has happened since the refusal of the delegates to the 
World Economic Conference to listen to the British plea 
for reform is that the British Government has created 
what Mr. Runciman described as a “lever.” But 
whether a subsidy of only £2,000,000 will exert much 
leverage on countries which have poured out over 
£30,000.000 between them remains to be seen. 


* * a * 


British Mansions and French Chateaux 
Attention was recently drawn in these columns to 


Lord Lothian’s plea that the historic country houses of 


Britain should be prevented from falling into decay and 
Should be maintained intact as inhabited residences. 
French owners of famous chateaux have long been alive 
to a similar danger in their own country, and they have 
formed among themselves, as was pointed out by a 
Times Correspondent last Wednesday, an association to 
defend their own interests and preserve their property 
for the enjoyment of the public. Acting upon the princi- 


ple that an historic chateau is, first, a family seat, and 
secondly, a national and public asset, the association, by 
means of modest subscriptions from its members and 
small fees for admission, has already done much to keep 
many fine mansions in a condition worthy of their reputa- 
tion. Property-owners are not so hard hit by death 
duties in France as in England ; but on the basis of what 
has already been done they are putting forward the sug- 
gestion, similar to that of Lord Lothian, that those who 
deserve public gratitude by maintaining and opening 
historic houses should be relieved of burdensome duties. 
It is a just contention, here, as in France. 
* x * * 


Key Minerals and War 

The International Metal Workers’ Congress, repre- 
senting 700,000 metal workers in various parts of the 
world, commands respect when it turns the attention 
of its delegates to means of preventing war. But when 
it suggests that its organization could bring pressure to 
bear on aggressive Governments by refusing to make 
munitions for them two comments are inevitable. First, 
such pressure would be wholly ineffective against dic- 
tatorship which can control the activities of trade 
unions. Secondly, it would be imposing too great a 
burden on trade unions, as their leaders in this country 
have recognized, to make them, and not the nation, 
the arbiters of right and wrong in international disputes. 
None the less their discussion does suggest a line of 
action which might be pursued by responsible govern- 
ments. There are certain key minerals, such as nickel 
and tungsten, strictly limited in quantity, which are 
absolutely essential to a Government prosecuting a 
great war. This was pointed out by Sir Thomas Holland 
to the British Association five years ago. What is to 
prevent Great Britain, which controls the principal 
sources of supply of nickel and tungsten, and other 
countries intent upon peace, from exercising that control 
for the prevention of war? It is time the Government 
investigated this supremely important question, and 
invited the United States and other Governments to 
co-operate. 

x * * * 

The Preservation of Britain 

The annual report of the National Trust—it is worth 
recalling that its full title includes the words ** for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty “’—which is just 
published, mentions some interesting new phases of the 
Trust's activity. Various properties have as usual been 
acquired by the Trust in the past year, by donation or pur- 
chase. and are being held by it in perpetuity for the benefit 
of the public. But one or two variants in the normal 
method are of some importance. The notable purchase 
at Buttermere has been carried through (though too 
recently for record in this report), and in this case much 
of the property is being let as agricultural land, though 
full control is, of course, retained over future develop- 
ments. To have thrown the whole open to the public 
would have been beyond the Trust's financial capacity. 
At Chislehurst, by acquiring a small strip of land, 
through which gas, water and electric mains had to pas: 
the Trust was able to negotiate restrictive covenants 
enabling it to lay down conditions as to the design and 
lay-out of an adjacent property thirty times as large, 
which was under development as a building estate. And 
special interest attaches to a particular sum of £500 
subscribed mainly in small amounts as a Ramblers 
Open Spaces Fund. The money was given by the 
Southern Pathfinders and represents a welcome colki- 
boration between walkers and the Trust, which exists 
to preserve country to walk in, 
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HERR HITLER’S ADVERSARY 


ATISFIED as the whole National Socialist Party 
appears to be with last Sunday’s Saar demonstra- 
tion, it presents to less interested observers features which 
suggest a rather different verdict. The fundamentals 
of the Saar question are by now familiar enough. This 
thickly populated industrial territory, with its 800,000 
inhabitants, was put under League of Nations admin- 
istration for fifteen years in order to make it possible 
for the French to work the Saar mines, which were 
handed over to them as compensation for the damage 


done to the mining area in Northern France. The 
fifteen years elapse next January, and qualified 


Saar voters will then decide between three courses, 
return of the territory to Germany, its transfer to France 
and a continuation of the League régime. The purpose 
of the denionstration at Ehrenbreitstein on Sunday 
was, of course, to manifest Germany’s desire for the 
reincorporation of the Saargebiet in the Reich—but 
since no one ever doubted the strength of that desire 
the procession and ‘the speeches can hardly be said to 
have carried matters much further. The demonstration 
was designed equally to exhibit the strength of the 
Saar population’s desire for reincorporation—but in 
the absence of reliable statistics of the number of 
Saarlanders participating its success in that respect 
cannot be estimated with much accuracy. 

What will happen in January it is idle to predict, 
though it is certain that there will be ne vote worth 
speaking of for transference to France. It is equally 
certain that there would be no vote worth speaking of 
for continuance of the League régime but for the influence 
exerted by one man. That man is Herr Hitler. He 
is his own most formidable adversary. As leader of the 
Nazi movement he alone has created the danger—the 
very danger he was endeavouring to exercize on Sunday 
—of a large anti-Nazi vote in the Saar in January. 
Theoretically the sentiment in the Saar ought to be 
uniform. The Saarlanders are an expatriated remnant 
longing for reunion with their Fatherland. Till two 
years ago that was all they did long for. It was only 
the rise of the Nazi party, and the spectacle of Nazi 
methods, in Germany that checked their impulses. 
There is a considerable Socialist and Communist element 
in the Saar, where freedom of speech and writing exist, 
and trade unions have been left undisturbed. They 
have seen their comrades in Germany packed off to 
coneentration-camps by the thousand. There is a 
larger Roman Catholic element. They have seen relations 
between the Vatican and Berlin strained almost to 
breaking-point. They have seen the forcible absorption 
of the Catholic Youth in the Hitler Youth movement. 
They have seen Roman Catholic priests maltreated and 
even murdered by Storm Troopers. That is the essence 
of the Saar problem today. These factors it is that 
have created the situation which calls for the mobilization 
of every instrument of Nazi propaganda for the purpose 
of achieving a result which was achieving itself irresistibly 
and inevitably till Herr Hitler assumed power. 

And there are other factors to consider. The Saar has 
for the past eighteen months been a peaceful, well- 
governed and prosperous territory by comparison with 
the Germany which Herr Hitler and his National Socialists 
have created. It is to a bleak Fatherland that the Fiihrer 
calls the exiles home. If that lesson needed to be im- 
pressed any further on the industrial workers of the Saar 
the omission was fully rectified by Dr. Schacht, speaking 
on Sunday at Leipzig. The picture he painted was of a 


Germany starved even of raw materials because he 
exports had sunk to such a level that her importers 
could get no foreign exchange to finance their purchases 
and were compelled to resort, as in war-time, to subst. 
tutes more costly and less satisfactory, but home. 
produced. His explanation was, of course, as always, 
the malignity of foreign countries, particularly thoy 


countries responsible for the Treaty of Versailles. They | 


re 


was no suggestion that the Jewish boycott, or a fall jy 
efficiency under the Nazi régime, or the blow dealt by 
that régime to Germany’s credit abroad, were factors 
that entered into the question at all. But to such factors 
the Saar voter is not likely to be completely blind. The 
prospect is that the nationalism in him will prevail and 
that the January plebiscite will show a sufficient, but 
not an overwhelming, majority in Germany’s favow, 
But that, it may be repeated, will be in spite of Her 
Hitler and his system, not because of it. 

If there could be any assurance, which there is not, 
that the anti-Nazi section in the Saar would be safe. 
guarded against victimization the return of the Saar to 
Germany would be on general grounds desirable. Once 
that was achieved there would be, as Herr Hitler repeated 
on Sunday, no question of importance outstanding 
between Germany and France. The situation actually is 
not so simple as that, for under the Treaty of Versailles 
Germany, if she regains the Saar, must buy back the 
mines from France in gold, It is hard to see how she is to 
find the money, and if she does not the mines will 
still have to be worked for France’s benefit. Nothing 
better calculated to intensify difficulties between the 
two countries could be imagined. Or rather only one 
thing, the failure of Germany to regain the Saar at all, 
That would involve the continuance of League adminis- 
tration indefinitely and foment perilously the spirit of 
aggressive nationalism in Germany. The peaceful retum 
of the Saar to the Germany of Dr. Briining and Dr. 
Stresemann would have been in the best interests of 
all Europe. National Socialism has made anything 
like that smooth and natural transition impossible, 
but even so the least unsatisfactory of a variety of 
unsatisfactory solutions would be a plebiscite vote of 
perhaps 60 per cent. in Germany’s favour. 

Germany unfortunately, in this as in other greater 
matters, speaks habitually with two voices. Her 
Hitler assures the Saar population that he will welcome 
them as one man, with no distinction of parties, and 
in the same breath compares with Judas “some in 
the Saar not worthy to be called Germans.”’ He declares 
that the State protects religion if religion is not exploited 
for political purposes, at the very moment when 7,000 
Protestant pastors, indisputably loyal to Herr Hitler 
himself, are risking position and livelihood because they 
will not recognize the State to be greater than the Chureh. 
He speaks of reconciliation with France and the ringing 
of the bells of peace, and two days later the Daily 
Telegraph quotes at length from a series of lectures 
delivered in the University of Berlin on education in 
the spirit of arms by professors of identical kidney with 
the notorious Herr Banse, one of whom describes himself 
as “‘a soldier sent by the will of our Leader to tell the 
youth of Germany about the German man in arms.” 
Education in the spirit of arms—here stands nakedly 
proclaimed as a definite aim what was bound in any 
case to be an inevitable by-product of the Nazi system. 
What good is it to talk of peace when every clement 
in the system is breeding the spirit of war? Her 
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Hitler's speech, it is perfectly true, presents a striking 
contrast to Signor Mussolini’s ebullient outbreak on a 
militant and militaristic Italy. But let cause and 


F effect be marked. What called the Italian troops 


to their northern fronticr, and galvanized the Duce 


into temperamental eloquence, was a_ crisis, inter- 
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» national in 


all its potentialities, in whose creation Herr 
Hitler and his subordinates were the prime agents. 


Herr Hitler may be assumed to desire peace, as his 
words at Ehrenbreitstein and elsewhere imply, but the 
German intrigues in the Saar, as lately exposed by the 
Governing Commission, are acts which give the lie to 
the words. In Austria active German intervention 
seems to have been suspended. The same thing must 
happen in the Saar if German appeals to France are 
to be rated as something higher than hollow words. 


THE LESSON OF TOLPUDDLE 


FOREIGN observer, noticing the great attention 
that has been given in England this year to the 
case of the Tolpuddle labourers, might form a wrong 
conclusion about British history. Here were six men 
who were prosecuted in the spring of 1834, in form for 
administering illegal oaths, in practice for trying to start 
a Trade Union, and punished with the severest penalty 
that the law allowed. They were transported, and in 
Australia they were treated as if the crime of which they 
had been convicted, instead of being merely a technical 
offence, was some specially brutal kind of violence. But 
they found champions in the reformed House of Commons 
and in the Press, and though Melbourne refused to mitigate 
their punishment, his successor, Lord John Russell, gave 
the prisoners a pardon in 1836, and they returned home, 
That is their story. The foreign observer might perhaps 
conclude that such injustice was exceptional. He would 
be surprised to hear that the Tolpuddle case was not dis- 
tinguishable from hundreds of similar injustices by its 
cruelty, but rather by the indignation that it excited 
and the compulsion this indignation put upon the 
authorities, 

Though it is easy to find greater cruelty and greater 
injustice in the history of those times, the Trade Unions 
have good reason for the celebrations they are holding 
this week. The revolt of the British poor against ill- 
treatment in the early nineteenth century took one of two 
forms. In the Luddite riots of 1812 and 1813, and the 
agrarian riots of 1830, popular misery and discontent 
produced outbreaks that were really outbreaks of despair. 
The Tolpuddle venture of 1834 on the other hand, was 
part of a great Trade Union agitation which had for a few 
months an astonishing success. It therefore belongs to 
the traditions of the Trade Union movement, whereas 
the men and boys who suffered in the Luddite riots or the 
agrarian riots were rather the casualties of a jacquerie. 

George Loveless and his comrades were pioneers trying 
to start a Trade Union under the most discouraging 
conditions. For though Dorset had not suffered so 
acutely as Wiltshire and Hampshire in the savage 1830 
punishments, it had suffered enough to enable any 
labourer to understand what was likely to happen to him 
if he fell into the hands of the gentry and the judges. 
They are therefore rightly treated not merely as victims 
deserving pity, but as heroes deserving honour. They 
were brave men acting deliberately from public spirit. 
Moreover, they were specially English in temperament. 
French history, Irish history, Russian history are full of 
instances of the courage of fanaticism ; the kind of courage 
so well described on both sides in Victor Hugo’s novel of 
the French Revolution. The history of Trade Unionism 
in England is full of instances of the courage that does 
hot come from fanaticism, and this was the cool, patient 
courage displayed by Loveless and his comrades. Lovye- 
less might well be compared to Thomas Hepburn, the 
brave, patient and sober leader of the miners of the Tyne 
and Wear in their forlorn battles of 1831 and 18382. 


Loveless and his friends sought to rescue the agri- 
cultural labourer from the degradation into which he had 
been thrust by the economic conditions of the time and 
the incapacity of his rulers. A Trade Union was in this 
sense both a defence of his dignity and a school for his 
self-respect. The gentry and the farmers, afraid of the 
effect of a Trade Union on their wages-bills, were equally 
afraid of its effect on the spirit of the men. Few people 
doubt now, looking back on the century that has passed 
since Loveless and his fellow victims were shipped over- 
seas, that the Trade Unions have served a great public 
purpose in raising the status and the character of the 
workman and in giving him the place and the outlook of 
a citizen, in a world where at that time he was regarded 
merely as a wage-earner. Mr. Conley, the President of 
the Trades Union Congress. in his excellent speech at 
Dorchester on Saturday, laid stress on this aspect of 
Trade Union history, affirming very wisely that increasing 
wages, shortening the working week and improving 
the conditions of labour, important as they were, were 
less important than education. 

If Loveless were to appear today he would be immensely 
struck by the change in the position of the workman. 
The workman has his Unions, and their wishes and 
opinions have to be considered not merely by employers, 
but by the State. Consider the part played by the Unions 
in the last war, and then recall how they stood in the 
war with Napoleon. Unions count today in the adminis- 
tration of every Act of Parliament in which the State 
uses outside organizations or bodies. Workmen and 
working women vote at 21 for Parliament; they have 
their own Members ;_ they are Mayors, Town Councillors 
and magistrates. Nobody can say that a Trade Unionist 
is in any respect at a disadvantage as a citizen. The 
chief disability of the poor lies where Mr. Conley finds 
it. We may put it in this way. Between 14 and 18 a 
working class boy is living a pretty full life. He enters 
into industry; he has money for the cinema or the 
grevhound stadium; he listens to the wireless; he 
mixes freely in the amusements and occupations of the 
age. If he is to make good use of the amenities that are 
now spread far and wide, he must have a much better 
education than the education that was thought good 
enough for him when he was regarded merely as the 
servant of industry. 

This was recognized as long ago as 1917 when Mr. 
Fisher drew up a plan by which he was to have part-time 
education to 18, But it is only now that anything is being 
done for these vears. Next week an Act comes into force 
under which for the first time statutory obligation is laid on 
education authorities to provide courses for those boys and 
girls of this age who are out of employment. This is better 
than nothing, but it is a very unsatisfactory way of meeting 
an urgent need. And it only applies to unemployed youth. 
Would anybody think that it was satisfactory to let the 
children of other classes go out into a world such as ours, to 
choose their amusements, to help to form public taste, to 
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prepare to vote for Parliament, and to try to understand 
the complexities and the problems of adolescent life and 
labour, without any education except such as they pick 
up when they are unemployed ? It is to be hoped that 
Trade Unionists and others will lay to heart Mr. Conley’s 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE rumours about President de Valera’s desire to 
reopen conversations with Great Britain on the 
annuities and other questions seem to have no particular 
authority behind them. When newspapers disappear, as 
they have in Dublin owing to the strike, rumours always 
spring up thick. But inherent probabilities support these 
particular rumours, and the fact that Mr. de Valera has 
decided, for no very obvious reason, to go to the League of 
Nations Assembly himself can be interpreted as a con- 
firmation of.them. It is quite true that Mr. Thomas will 
not be at Geneva, but I doubt whether Mr. de Valera 
has any particular passion for a talk with Mr. Thomas. 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden will be there, and so— 
which is probably more pertinent—will be delegates from 
all the Dominions, including the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bennett. This may of course all mean nothing, but 
at least it can be affirmed as an abstract proposition that 
it is with the co-operation of such impartial mediators that 
compromises between two antagonistic parties are often 
reached. Geneva is neutral ground, and there is always 
a sort of atmosphere about it. 
* * * * 

T learned with much regret of the death of the Bishop 
of Ripon last week just as this column had gone to press. 
The first time I met Dr. Burroughs, close on thirty years 
ago, he was clad in vest and shorts, and pounding along 
with one or two young Oxford and Cambridge men like 
himself on a paper-chase got up in connexion with a week’s 
mission to schoolboys. Last month I was to have lunched 
with him on my way south from Scotland through Ripon, 
but the illness that proved fatal had already seized him 
and he could see no one. No Bishop, I suppose, was a 
more brilliant scholar, but scholarship is not the first 
qualification for episcopal office, and I think the writer of 
the obituary notice in The Times was right in saying that 
Burroughs would have done himself more justice and the 
Church more service as an exponent of the liberal 
evangelicalism which he held so strongly if he had not 
had the cares of a diocese to take toll of his energies. 
As it was he was not a great Bishop and he never had 
sufficient freedom to establish himself as a great person- 
ality. Almost, if not quite, the last published contri- 
bution from his pen, by the way, was a letter in 
The Spectator of June 22nd on the Unitarian contro- 
versy at Liverpool. 

* * * * 

Suicide is rather a grim subject, but it deserves study, 
and there is in fact a remarkably scanty literature regard- 
ing it. What brings it to mind, of course, at the moment 
is the poignant letter left behind by the woman Elsie 
Walsingham, who gassed herself in Pimlico after the 
companion with whom she had a death-compact had 
killed himself with a shot-gun on Leith Hill. The letter 
was remarkable for its discussion of the various methods 
of suicide. The couple had considered driving their car 
over the Black Rock at Brighton, then on opening their 
arteries with a knife, then decided on shooting them- 
selves. Ultimately the girl lost her nerve and failed to do 
that, and after talking of going into the country to starve 
-~—which would call for unusual firmness of purpose—took 
her life by the now common method of gassing. The 
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admirable warning, for the working classes have Much 
too much power, both over politics and over culture, iit 
make it a matter of indifference to Trade Union leade, 
or to anybody else whether or not they are educated 4, 


make good use of it. 
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methods of suicides are singularly constant. In thi 
country in the years 1900-6 and 1920-6 they stood jy © 
precisely the same order—hanging, drowning, cutting 
corrosive poison, gas poison, but in the 20 years gas 
poisoning had moved up from under 1 per cent. to 8 pe J 
cent. of the whole. Since 1926 it has no doubt becon | 
commoner still, The subject is of obvious  sociologiel 7 


importance, and I am glad to know that a book dealing F 


adequately with it is in preparation—the first, I faney, ty 


be published in this country for many years. 
* * * * 


Lancashire somehow hardly strikes one as county 
championship timber. Yet county champion it js— 
in spite, at first sight, of the fact that it has had only 
one man in the English XI in one of the five Test matches, 
Actually that has been a considerable point in its favow, 
for while its opponent’s sides were often depleted a 


result of the Test Selection Committee’s calls it was § 


generally able to put its best elevenin the field. Eckersley’s 
astonishing luck in winning the toss was a substantial 
asset, for it meant that while Lancashire batted ona 
new wicket it bowled—its bowlers are none of then 
outstanding—on a worn one. But obviously only a 
sound all-round side could get to the top of the cham- 
pionship tree, and Mr. Eckersley and his men are to be 
congratulated on their achievement. All the same, a 


success gained by livelier cricket would be more popular, 
* * * * 


The selection of General Higgins’ successor as head 
of the Salvation Army has not been made, as I write. 
There is, therefore, nothing to be said about the High 
Council’s decision. But there is something to be said 
about the elaboration of secrecy with which the Council's 
meeting has been invested. The locked gates, the 
police and other guards, the posed photographs oi 
visitors being repelled from closed doors, all introduce 
a note of melodrama which does not good but harm to 
the Army’s prestige. The High Council is not the 
College of Cardinals, and there is nothing to be said 
for behaving as if it were. 

* * * * 

When a member of the Royal Vamily gets engaged 
there is really only one thing to be said, that we con- 
gratulate him heartily and wish him all possible pros- 
perity, and the efforts of the leader-writers in the daily 
papers on Wednesday to spin that instinctive sentiment 
out to half a column and more were in some cases pathetic. 
The Daily Mail dealt tactfully with the situation created 
by the fact that two days before the official announce- 
ment it had quoted Prince George as flatly denying the 
current rumours. Those came off best who were content 
to be brief and biographical. From others we got such 
profundities as this: 

“In offering our wholehearted congratulations and good wishes 
to Prince George and Princess Marina we must by no means forget 


the King and Queen, and the parents of the Princess, to whom the 
engagement is naturally the cause of great happiness and comfort. 


Naturally. 
* * * * 

On dit: That now that our very vocal Minister of 
Transport has successfully launched his great experiment 
he might with advantage construct a zone of silence 
round himself. JANUS. 
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FASCISM AND NAZISM—DISEASES OF MONARCHY 


q By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


OMPARISONS have often been drawn in Europe 
C between Fascism and Nazism. Are they identical 


A or different ? And if the latter, in what respect do they 


differ? Opinions are divided. There are admirers of 
Nazism who detest Fascism, and admirers of Fascism 
who detest Nazism. There are others who either admire 
or detest Nazism and Fascism alike. The passions which 
the two parties set in motion, the ideas they profess, the 
methods of government they employ, are the same. It 
js a mixture of vulgarized Bismarckism and modernized 
Bonapartism. Their State Socialism, their militarism, 
their nationalism are a kind of music-hall Bismarckism. 
The coercive organization of the universal suffrage 
system, the perpetual galvanization of the people and its 
artificial enthusiasm, are the inventions of the two 
Bonapartes. Bonaparte and Bismarck are resurrected 
in both movements, distorted by an almost monstrous 
exaggeration. 

But there are differences also. The chief is that 
Nazism has become in Germany a great mass movement 
and that at a certain epoch in 1931 and 1932 it swung 
into line behind it almost half Germany, while Fascism 
in Italy has never had any important following among 
the masses—the peasants, the workers, the middle classes. 
In 1921, fourteen or fifteen months before Fascism was 
called to power, M. Giolitti, speaking in the Chamber in 
his capacity of Minister of the Interior, stated that the 
enrolled members of the Fasci were 160,000. The 
organization was powerful, buf apart from this organiza- 
tion Fascism commanded no wide sympathy in the 
country, except among the rich, who are less numerous 
in Italy than in many other countries. The situation of 
Fascism had not changed much in October, 1922, when 
it was called to power. It was a small minority, ably 
organized, but regarded by the great mass of the people 
with hostility, with mistrust, or with indifference. 

This difference is most important. It explains the 
different position and evolution of the two parties. For 
Fascism the great difficulty was to attain power, for that 
depended on the King alone, It would have been enough 
for him in October, 1922, at. the moment of the march on 
Rome, to sign the decree of state of siege, for Fascism to 
he compelled to renounce its political ambitions for ever. 
It possessed no instrument to compel the Government 
to yield power to it, but once it had attained power its 
task was relatively simple. The country asked nothing 
of it except to be left unharried and untroubled. All the 
new Government had to do fundamentally was to satisfy 
the thirty or forty thousand people who had helped it to 
achieve, and could help it to retain, supremacy—which 
was easy enough for a dictatorship set up over a country 
of 40 million people. 


The position of Nazism was just the opposite. It was 
relatively easy for it to gain possession of the State, for 
the immense following it won in the country was a for- 
idable instrument wherewith to compcl President 
Hindenburg to yield authority to it. Hindenburg was an 
opponent of Nazism, but he was compelled after long 
resistance to call it to power at the beginning of 1933, 
alter having attempted every other possible combination, 
hecause the Nazis on the one side and the Communists on 
the other formed between them a majority of the Chamber 
and made it impossible for parliamentary government to 
lunction on an ordinary majority basis. But as soon as 


it was installed in power Nazism found itself faced 
with a terrible difficulty which Fascism never had to 
confront. It had achieved immense popularity by 
exciting every kind of expectation and had now to make 
good its promises—in other words, to perform a 
miracle, 


Fascism and Nazism are both today at grips with a 
violent crisis of discontent caused by the results of their 
policy, but while this crisis has arisen in Italy only after 
twelve years, in Germany it has arisen after a year and a 
half, the reason being that the Italian people never hoped 
anything of Fascism, while the German people hoped 
miracles of Nazism. A second and highly important 
difference between the situation of the two parties is that 
Italy is still a monarchy, while Germany is already a 
republic. This difference makes the position of Fascism 
much stronger than that of Nazism. The chief reason 
why the Fascist movement was able to establish itself so 
easily is that it was actively supported by the old 
monarchic hierarchy. It was able to gain complete 
control of the army, the gendarmerie, the magistracy, the 
civil service and the police of the old régime ; for it was, 
after all, simply a continuation of that régime with all its 
defects accentuated. The old hierarchy served ané@ 
supported it because it never believed in its revolutionary 
programme, 


It is quite otherwise in Germany. Here the revolu- 
tionary programme is more serious, and what remains of 
the ancient hierarchy maintains in regard to Nazism an 
attitude of distrustful collaboration. In Italy Fascism 
exploits and saps the prestige and the legitimacy of the 
monarchy, which is the key of the old hierarchy, and 
drags it down into its own lawlessness. In Germany 
Hitler has no longer this heritage from the past to 
liquidate. He is trying to secure for the Nazis the 
support of what remains of the old hierarchy by laying 
hold, by a new coup d'état, of the Presidency of the 
republic—a procedure much more perilous. 


I believe that in events which are now shaping them- 
selves the consequences of these differences will be 
revealed. At bottom these differences derive from a fun- 
damental fact of the highest importance but commonly 
overlooked—namely, that all the movements which 
have resulted in so many countries in the establishment 
of dictatorships are not crises of democracy, as is too 
often insisted, but crises of monarchy. All these move- 
ments have originated, and have succeeded, either in 
countries where there is still an absolute or semi-absolute 
monarchy—Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria—or in countries 
which in 1914 were still under an absolute or semi-abso- 
lute monarchy—Russia, Poland, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary. And the dictatorship is stronger and operates 
more smoothly in countries which are still monarchies 
like Italy than in countries where a republic is in existence, 
even though only since 1919, like Germany. On the 
other hand, the old republics, France and Switzerland, 
the old parliamentary monarchies like England, Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, have so far 
resisted every attempt made to imitate these dictatorial 
movements, 


Fascism and Nazism are diseases of monarchy. They 
appear during the agony or immediately after the down- 
fall of an old absolute or semi-absolute monarchy. 
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MORALS OF TODAY: I 
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By GRAHAM LIPSTONE 


N his admirable life of Goldsworthy. Lowes Dickinson, 
Mr. E. M. Forster quotes a letter in which that far 
from puritanical Cambridge don observes: ‘* The sexual 
goings-on of the present young seem to me very disastrous 
and very sordid, and I don’t think this is a matter of silly 
Victorianism. I think that some of our best intellectuals 
are simply throwing themselves into the mud till they can 
savour nothing else.’ That, for what it is worth, is 
virtually a contemporary verdict, for conditions are not 
likely to have changed much between March, 1932, 
when the words were written, and August, 193-4. 

But what in fact is it worth ? How accurate a state- 
ment of fact may it be taken to be? In a sphere of life 
where data are by the nature of things hard to come by 
no dogmatic answer can be given to that. As to the 
intellectuals of whom Lowes Dickinson particularly 
speaks, they trail their dirty linen through the divorce 
court in an unending drab procession, To some, though 
not necessarily the most distinguished, sexual irregu- 
larity seems to be thought an essential mark of genius—or 
a reputation for genius. Shelley, of course, is cited as a 
classic ease. But before anyone yields to the temptation 
to take Shelley as his model, he will find it worth his 
while to consider a few pertinent passages in the study of 
the poet by Mr. Clutton-Brock, for whom appetite is 
appetite and adultery adultery, not venial lapses nor 
vagaries of genius nor anything else. “ That is the 
worst,”’ he observes somewhere, of “irregular ideas in a 
world that needs a great deal of regulating. They flatter 
the appetites of those who are more practical than 
visionary.’ And somewhere else: “* Shelley could never 
see that marriage is an imperfect institution in an im- 
perfect world; and that men need to be trained to 
constancy. .. . It is strange that he should not have 
seen that marriage is a constraint which ‘tyrant man’ 
has put upon himself for the sake of women and children, 
and the greatest triumph of reason over appetite ever 
accomplished.” 

So much for the intellectuals. But the intellectuals 
are not the vital question, for even when all false 
claimants to the title are added they are only a small 
minority. The question is whether the morals of the 
broad mass of the middle classes are sagging, whether 
old standards are being replaced by new and lower 
standards or discarded altogether, whether a growth of 
freedom, wholly salutary in itself, has led to a growth of 
licence menacing to the health of society today and to 
the welfare of the generation of tomorrow. To avoid 
an interminable discussion of first principles I assume as 
desirable what is still, professedly at any rate, the 
accepted standard, which asks of men and women alike 
that they shall not indulge in physical relations before 
marriage, and that after marriage wife and husband 
shall have relations with one another and with no one 
else. That is not a great deal to ask. It provides the 
soundest basis on which the fabric of society can rest, 
and no one has in fact suggested any arguments against 
it except the gratification of appetite. That exceptional 
cases may exist where a departure from the rule can 
be justified is arguable. But they are wholly exceptional, 
and the less they are emphasized the better in view of the 
tendency of everyone to regard his own case as the 
exception. 

That standard being assumed, how far are what Lowes 
Dickinson called the sexual goings-on of the present 
young running counter to it? More, I believe, than is 





commonly recognized. Facts as I have said are ha 
to come by, and nothing is more repulsive than ti, 
mental outlook of the avid prudes who cannot think y 
a man and a girl spending an evening together eXCEy 
in terms of excitation. But the opposite attity, 
though less distasteful, may be equally mistaken, \j, 
may as well be honest about sex. It has an intense, 
insidious aspect, and opportunity can make temptatio;, 
Conventions that are rapidly being discarded restricte; 
the opportunities, but in doing so imposed repressio, 
and invited revolts that make the new freedom far oy 
healthy and desirable. But there are too many sign, 
all the same, of a laxity that is by no means healthy, 
A doctor with wide experience as a general practitione | 
tells me that few of the unmarried men of his acquaintang © 
have not had sexual relations and few of the married me, | 
have not had relations outside marriage. I believe tha 
to be either a considerable exaggeration or a quite 
unusual experience. At any rate, it is not the story told 7 
by other doctors to whom I have put it for purposes oj 
comparison. But there is plenty of partial corroboration, F 
How many of the young men and women of an averay f 
London suburb, who meet at lawn-tennis or dances an( 3 


NPT OH cs 


Pies 


bridge-parties, go to the length of sexual relations not F 


merely before, but without any definite intention of mary. 
age? More, I am quite certain—and I do not speak with 
out some knowledge—than their parents ever dream of, 
Even at Oxford and Cambridge, and equally, no doubt, 
at the younger universities, physical relationships between 
men and women undergraduates are, there are good 
reasons for believing, distinctly more common. than 
they were when I was an undergraduate early in the 
century. 

There is no need in this matter to be either alarmist or 
censorious. I am not suggesting that sexual irregularity 
ismore the rule than the exception, but in the eyes of anyone 
who holds to sexual regularity as an attainable ideal the 
irregularity is far more prevalent than it should be, and 
there are many signs that it is on the increase. Some of 
the reasons are obvious enough. Bohemianism is fashion- 
able in certain circles, and one of its most approved attr- 
butes is revolt against all restraint. There is far too much 
of the erotic and the wantonly stimulating in the 
literature, the stage and the screen of today. D. i. 











Lawrence, in particular, has a great deal to answer for, 
though more unfortunate in their effects in some ways 
are the books and plays that treat unlicensed intercourse 
as a trifling peceadillo. And there is no doubt that the 
new freedom has its dangers, particularly since new 
knowledge has so largely diminished the fear of physical 
consequences. A man and a girl do not start with the 
idea of spending a night together, or the equivalent. 
One thing, as so commonly in life, leads to another. In 
a case in court a few weeks ago a young man mentioned 
in evidence that he had visited some place of refreshment 
with a girl in the evening, and then spent an hour anda 
half with her in a parked car by the roadside. I know 
nothing, of course, of this particular case. They may 
have spent their hour and a half discussing theology 
or economics. But I do know, and everyone knows, 
how often in such seclusion stimulus is worked up on 
both sides till it seeks gratification on the first 
opportunity. 

If this is happening—and none of us can do more than 
form his own opinion as to how far it is happening— 
how much is to be deplored and how can the outlook 
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be improved? It is to be deplored, I suggest, very 


profoundly’. as the rejection or disregard of an ideal 
worth pursuing resolutely both for itself, for the health 


of society and for the health of the individual. It will be 
a bad day for this country when the ideal of family Ife 
as we have known and realized it generation after 
veneration is debased or discarded. And it can never be 
maintained except on the basis of abstinence before 
marriage and abstinence from extra-marital relations 
after marriage. To exalt that ideal and so to emphasize 
judiciously the importance of restraint as evidence of a 
self-control without which no self-respect is possible— 


THE 


and of course to appeal to religious sanctions where 
regard for them exists—these are the arguments where- 
with to withstand the tendency to abuse or misinterpret 
freedom physically. To attempt to reimpose restraints 
would be futile, and to my mind wholly undesirable. There 
must, of course, be some limits, or temptations will be 
imposed that involve an intolerable strain. The flesh zs 
weak, and he can be no normal human being who does 
not know it. But this generation of men and women, in 
Britain, at any rate, should be capable of enjoying free- 
dom without disaster and the challenge to do that ought 
to be set before it. 


DISPRAISE OF LIBERTY 


By J. A. SPENDER 


T is surely about time that a little more attention 
I was paid to the insidious sophistry by which some 
of our Socialist intellectuals are endeavouring to discredit 
the idea of liberty. The avowed Marxian is perfectly 
frank in proclaiming that liberty is a “* bourgeois illusion,” 
and we know what to expect from him if he gets on top 
of us. Equally so with the Fascist and Nazist. The 
perfect regimentation which — their require 
leaves no room for liberty outside the licence of those 
who have seized power. For all others the gallows, 
the firing-party, the concentration camp, 
merciful variant, the dose of castor oil, are in waiting, 
and those who administer these specifics make no 
pretence of respecting the feelings, still less the opinions, 
of their fellow beings. 

Our own Socialist intellectuals are at present only 
furtive revolutionaries, and they compound for the 
irrepressible inward urge which compels them to worship 
at the shrine of Soviet Russia by heartily damning 
the Nazi and Fascist variants of the Soviet system. 
But then their thoughts wander back to Moscow, and 


systems 


or, as a 


they begin asking, after all isn’t Lenin right? Isn't 
liberty even in this country, its boasted home, a “ bour- 


geois illusion?” Is anybody really permitted to 
exercise it? Think of poor Professor Laski, who on 
returning from one of his periodical pilgrimages to 
Moscow, the Mecca of true free thought, suffered frowns 
from authority; of Mr. Pollitt, who is always in 
trouble about his enlightened ideas; of Mr. X. and 


Mr. Y.. who are prevented from circulating their 
didyanced literature among soldiers and sailors. Think 


of the thousands of black-coated workers who dare 
not harbour dangerous thoughts, much less express 
them, lest they incur the displeasure of employers, 
customers or clients. Think above all of the economic 
pressure which so tragically prevents most of us from 
being ** free to dine at the Ritz and own a Rolls-Royce,” 
and for so many ‘makes the talk of equal rights a 
mockery.” 

So little by little our sophists lead us to the conclusion 
that this so-called liberty is a very poor thing, and 
finally come plump down on the side of Lenin who 
says it is a ‘ bourgeois illusion.” If there is such a 
thing, it is something to be won by a “ thorough trans- 
formation of the economic basis of society.” For this 
they * contemplate ” only methods of persuasion, but 
if these fail they are ready. For example : 

“What one might be compelled to do if a Socialist Government 
were faced with a violent Fascist movement is another question. 
Certainly its militant uniformed organizations would be sup- 
pressed. Whether during the period of emergency the power 
of the platform and the Press which money gives them would 
also be fettered or abolished is a question which admits of no 
answer in advance, for the severity of police measures must depend 


on the degrees of the physical danger.” (New Statesman, 
August 18th.) 


Exactly so said Hitler on June 30th. The prospect for 
the rest of us of recovering what we call our liberty at the 
end of such an “ emergency ” may be judged from the 
present state of either Russia, Germany or Italy. Of all 
possible delusions the belief that the “ classless ” 
and “transformed” economic society will favour liberty 
seems in the light of experience the most gratuitous. 
That the admirers of Soviet Russia seriously entertain it 
is bevond belief. 

For myself, I greatly prefer the straightforward 
denunciations of liberty by the Dictators to the furtive 
suggestions of these writers that it is a poor thing, which 
Those who think thus 
may be trusted to find “ emergencies ” for its suppression 
if they are given the chance. Their whole argument is a 
sophism based on a confusion of quite different things. 
It is quite true that we are all more or less in bondage 
to our material circumstances surroundings. A 
few rich persons at one end of the scale and a few tramps 
at the other live what they think to be the free life, which 
is mostly the idle and useless life, but the vast majority 
of us have to earn our living, keep regular hours, take 
instruction from others, and avoid giving offence. This 
is the human lot, harder for some and easier for others, 
and the aim of good politics will always be to make it 
easier for the largest number. But to suggest that 
because this “ economic liberty ” eludes us there is ne 
difference between the countries which enjoy political 
liberty and those which do not, between Soviet Russia 
and Nazi Germany on the one hand and Great Britain or 
the United States on the other, is pure nonsense. The 
point is not worth labouring, but if the British worker 
really believed that to be able to vote freely, to support 
his party, to organize trade unions, and speak openly 
about his grievances were things of no importance to 
him, and if he seriously thought liberty guaranteed by 
law to be of no value, he would be ripe for dictatorship 
and the concentration camp. As for the writers who toy 
with the idea of abolishing the freedom of the Press in an 
emergency—probably a scuffle with blackshirts—pro- 
claimed by themselves, they may be advised to try their 
luck in the “ transformed ” countries where it is already 
abolished. 


we shall not miss if we lose it. 


and 


Behind all this one may detect an apprehension of the 
fact that sudden upheavals of the foundations of a given 
society cannot be effected in the Parliamentary way, the 
way of argument and debate, tolerance of opposition and 
criticism. Sir Stafford Cripps is quite right about this, 
and therefore in warning his friends that they must be 
prepared to go all lengths if they are to carry out their 
policy. Nor could that policy be kept in being without a 
chronic suppression of opposition and criticism. Socialists 
differ from other politicians in that they cherish a fanatical 
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belief in their own infallibility, but in fact they make 
disastrous mistakes which are on a far larger scale than 
the mistakes of ordinary politicians, since they claim to 
regulate the whole of life. Their experiment can only go 
forward if the subjects or victims of it are prevented from 
resisting, and it becomes a positive necessity for them to 


ACTOR, AUTHOR 


By C. K. 


a is probable that the stage today makes smaller 

demands upon actors and actresses than it ever did 
before. This does not mean that some of them may not 
give very much more than is demanded. It means that 
others can get through with less. This is due to the fact 
that the modern playwright has in effect said to the 
actor: ‘* You create the illusion of being an ordinary real 
person. and I will do the rest”; and that the members 
of the audience are quite content—indeed prefer——to see 
upon the stage replicas of themselves. It was not always 
so, and it will probably not always be so in the future ; 
but only when the change comes will the extent to which 
modern photographic realism has undermined the true 
art of acting be revealed. It has undermined it to such 
an extent that its main elements are in danger of being 
forgotten. It may be worth while. therefore, to sum- 
marize briefly what those elements are. 

There are two main elements in the art of acting. The 
first is the creation of an illusion: the second, to make 
that illusion exciting and interesting and significant. It 
is comparatively easy for the actor to compass the first 
of these two aims in the modern realistic play, because 
the playwright generally does all he can to help him. 
The real difficulty comes when the actor has to interpret 
the work of a dramatist of another 
Shakespeare, who has not made photographie likeness 
his aim, buf sacrificed this to something which he regards 
as more important. How much more diflicult is the 
creation of the illusion here can be perecived at once by 
watching a modern interpretation of one of Shakespeare's 
plays, where we are too often compelled to listen to 
something which may be called for want of a better term, 
** Speaking Shakespeare.” It is a kind of method, a kind 
of habit, that actors and actresses trained in the modern 
school, particularly if they have to learn a lot of Shake- 
speare in a short time, tend to get into. Every sentence 
Shakespeare wrote, or almost every sentence, expresses 
an idea, but it does not always spring to the mind what 
that idea is. The meaning behind a sentence in a modern 
play, on the other hand, usually springs to the mind 
instantly, partly because it is more obvious, and partly 
beeause the language used is ordinary modern speech, 
The modern actor, therefore, is not accustomed to having 
to take trouble to discover the meaning of what he has to 
say. and so when it comes to Shakespeare— particularly 
if he is pressed for time—it does not occur to some modern 
actors to do so. What they do is something quite different. 
They perceive the kind of emotional attitude which 
colours a whole speech, and use this as a guide to inflect 
every sentence of it. The result is ineffective because you 
are never illuded for a moment into the belief that you are 
listening to people speaking spontaneously to each other. 


such as 


age, 


But the creation of the illusion is only half the art of 
It is a necessary, but not a suflicient, condition 
There is no point merely in creating an 
iNMusion if the illusion is devoid of detinite significance. 
Now acting is an interpretative, not a creative art, and 
therefore the actor is dependent upon the playwright for 
the meaning or significance to be found in the part which 


acting. 


of. success. 


—= 


treat liberty as insubordination. The steps which in 
both the Socialist and the Fascist States lead to this eop, 
clusion are clear and logical. Socialists and Fascists alike 
begin by suggesting that liberty is a delusion and end by 
treating it as a “ rotting corpse.” We are only in the fir 
stage, but it is time to note and beware of the beginning, 


AND AUDIENCE 


he has to act. But assuming that these qualities are 
there it is his business to reveal them as intensely as 
possible to the audience. How is this to be done ? 

The first thing which the actor should remember in 
this connexion, it seems to me, is that now he must look 
at the matter in exactly the opposite way to that 
appropriate when concerned with creating the illusion, 
Then he had to see the action on the stage as if it were 
real life; now he has to remember that it is not. In 
real life we do things with a purpose in view, and so long 
as we fulfil that purpose, it does not matter how we do 
them. I speak to you because I want to tell you some- 
thing, and if I succeed in conveying my meaning, nothing 
else matters. But on the stage, not the purpose but the 
act itself is the important thing. When one actor speaks 
to another or crosses the room in a play, the audience is 
there watching him, and that is one of the things the 
audience has come to see. 
therefore so that it is worth seeing. This is an extremely 
important point, which it is specially easy to overlook 
when photographic realism holds the field as it does in 
England today. In his attempts to be photographically 
real, the actor is apt to forget that there is not a thing he 
‘an do on the stage but can be done well or ill, even 
though both may be true to real ordinary life. What is 
it that distinguishes an action well done from one ill done ? 

An analogy from literature may help to answer this 
question. There are many good styles in literature, but 
they all have in common the quality of expressing clearly 
and vividly and exactly what the writer wants to say. 
Every word must add something to the meaning ; and 
all the words taken tcgether must produce an absolutely 
definite conviction in the reader’s mind as to what that 
meaning is. The same is true of acting. I believe 
that, broadly speaking, the actor should group his 
efforts round two principles, the principles of simplifica- 
tion and of intensification. Acting is to be watched: 
the audience is watching everything, or as much as 
ach member of it can take in, of what the actor 
does. An actor fails, therefore, if (often as a result of a 
desire to appear “ natural ’’) he throws across the foot- 
lights a number of movements, inflections of speech, 
gestures, expressions, only some of which are significant 
of what he wants to convey. To dilute his signiticant 
gestures and inflexions with those that are not. signifi- 
rant has the same effect as if a writer uses a cumbrous 
roundabout style full of words that might just as well 
be left out. 

In order to know exactly the relationship between any 
particular meaning or significance and the inflexions or 
gestures which will express it, in order to be able to talk 
the language of gesture and inflexion effectively. actors 
should study real life—not, as they sometimes do, to 
discover how some peculiar kind of character-part which 
they have to interpret should be played—but, as they 
much more rarely do, in its more universal elements, how 
people actually do express themselves. For this they 


It is his business to do it 


need not go to Hoxton or the Highlands ; they can dis- 
cover it inside themselves or from any other human 
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—— 
peings they chance to encounter, They will then learn 
that there is a perfectly definite language of gesture and 
inflection ; that is, that there is a definite correlation 
between particular gestures or inflexions and meaning ; 
and they will learn exactly what this is—exactly : 
for, of course, they know that this is roughly so, but it is 
just through this roughness and vagueness that that 
dilution of which I have spoken enters. They will learn to 
recognize precisely what are the changes in tempo, the 
pauses OF rests and the inflexions in speech, and the 
gestures and expressions in movement, which produce 
any given effect ; and they will be enabled therefore to 
simplify by cutting all the others out. 

Finally, having reduced the thing to its significant 
elements, they must now counterbalance that by in- 
creasing these in intensity. And here again a study of 
life around them, and of themselves, will help them. 
Let them watch the extraordinary pauses they them- 
selves make when they are really excited and wish to be 
emphatic ; let them note the vast intervals over which 
they allow their voices to range, the sweeping gestures 
they will make on occasion, the wild and absurd ex- 
pressions they will wear. One of the signs of a good 


actor is a knowledge of the range in these respects that 
is at his dispcsal without any danger to, rather with an 
actual heightening of, the illusion created. 

And what finally will be the effect on the audience 
if the actor succeeds in all these endeavours? The 
effect will be that when he comes on the stage the 
audience will notice him instantly as an element added 
to the situation—a force to be reckoned with; and thev 
will know too instantly whether the direction of that 
force has been, or is waiting to be, revealed, and if the 
former, they will have no doubt what it is. And if the 
other actors or actresses are acting on the same level 
the whole scene will take on the semblance of a clear-cut 
exciting battle, the point of conflict of which is obvious at 
every moment, as also the strength and disposition of 
the various human forces liable to affect its future course. 
Moreover, the attitude of each character will at every 
moment ke so clearly revealed to the spectator that that 
most powerful multiplier of the intensity of the emotions 
of an audience, sympathy, will arise within him, and he 
will fight fiercely, albeit vicariously, on one side, feeling 
with its protagonists all the joy of gain or victory and 
the pain of loss or defeat. 


PYGMIES AND DWARFS 


By F. KINGDON WARD 


HE word “ pygmy ” conjures up something sinister 


in the minds of most people. A pygmy tribe is re- 
garded as a dangerous tribe; and moreover dangerous 
ina slightly exotic sense, not necessarily to life or limb— 
pygmies are not commonly associated with cannibalism, 
for example—but spiritually malicious. There is also a 
tendency to speak of “* dwarf” tribes, though the correct 
word is “ pygmy ”’; an unjustifiable confusion of words, 
with distinct, and quite definite meanings. Strictly, a 
dwarf is a congenitally undersized person belonging to a 
race of normal stature. A pygmy, on the other hand, 
belongs to a tribe all the members of which, though 
well-proportioned, are normally of small size. The con- 
fusion is the more surprising when it is remembered that 
no pygmy tribe in existence approaches in diminutiveness 
the dozen or more dwarfs famous in history. None of 
these dwarfs exceeded 36 inches in height, and several of 
them were less than 30 inches. A dwarf may belong to 
any race, while there are few pygmy tribes left in the 
world today. They are interesting relics of the tribes 
which fled south from the increasing aridity of Central Asia. 

Pygmies are no modern discovery. Many ancient 
writers—Herodotus amongst them—refer to pygmy 
tribes in Africa. They are represented on Egyptian 
tombs over 4,000 years old. Anthropologists distinguish 
between the Negrillo pygmies of Africa and the Negrito 
pygmies of Asia; the latter including the Andaman 
Islanders and the Semang of the Malay Peninsula. But 
Negrillo and Negrito undoubtedly sprang from a common 
stock, widespread in southern Asia. The two branches 
have diverged in space as in time. Negrito pygmy tribes 
have certain characters in common. Whether they live 
in the Philippine Island or in Malaya, they all have dark 
skins, woolly hair, and thick (‘“ everted ’’) lips ; charac- 
ters in which the lay observer at once recognizes a 
“negro”? element. 

But Asia has not yet yielded up her last secret ; and 
the discovery of a new pygmy race in the outlying parts 
of Tibet is an event of some interest. The interest, how- 
ever lies less in the discovery of a pygmy race* in an un- 





*I use the word “race” here, because the pygmies, although 
obviously related, belong to several distinct tribes. 


suspected area, than in the fact that this race has no 
obvious Negrito characters. That is surely significant. 
Anthropologists might well have hazarded a guess that 
in the unexplored forest regions of far northern Burma 
would be found a branch of the Negrito race ; but would 
have hesitated to predict the finding there of a pygmy race 
having little or no affinity with the Negrito. Yet such is 
the fact. Who these folk are, and whence they came— 
these questions remain unanswered. It is a riddle only 
the trained anthropologist can begin to solve. All that I 
‘an say is that they are Mongoloid pygmies. 

The south-eastern quarter of Tibet abuts directly on to 

Assam, Burma, and the Chinese province of Yunnan. As 
the grazing plateau of high Asia tails off southwards, it 
becomes extremely rugged. There is no tameness in the 
transition from plateau to plains. All the drainage from 
the roof of the world has its exit here; and the country 
is striped with the parallel gorges of great rivers. Tem- 
perature and rainfall increase rapidly; so that the 
gorges, barren of trees further north, are soon filled with 
dense forest. It is this vast forest area, comprising 
the whole east Indian frontier tract, with part of Tibet, 
which harbours our Mongoloid pygmy race. In spite of 
rarious labels, such as Assam, Burma and Tibet, the 
whole forms a compact area covering about 40,000 square 
miles, much of which [have explored. In Tibet the pygmies 
are serfs; they speak bastard Tibetan, dress in Tibetan 
clothes, and even follow the religious observances of their 
masters. It is clear that they have been haled back to Tibet 
from the jungles into which they were driven by the advanc- 
ing colonists. In many of these warm, outlying Tibetan 
valleys the inhabitants are mainly pygmies, with a 
leavening of the dominant Kampa from eastern Tibet. 
The pygmy, with his full-moon face, and splayed nose, 
contrasts sharply with the tall, fine-featured Kampa ; 
but both of them have the straight black hair of the 
Mongoloid peoples. The two elements, Kampa and 
pygmy, are distinct; but not unnaturally a certain 
amount of fusion has taken place owing to mixed 
marriages. 

For the origin of these pygmies, then, we must look 
further afield. But we shall not need to look far. Just 
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over the mountain ranges which bound this country to 
the west and south, are the rain jungles of north-eastern 
India. The Kampa colonists who came into this country 
on the heels of the southward moving pygmies crossed 
the mountains, but could not survive in the jungle. They 
themselves stopped at the rain screen ; but they brought 
back workers from the jungles, many of whom no doubt 
were not loath to settle in a more fertile country, even as 
serfs. If we cross the mountains, two pygmy tribes at 
once come to light, and even the layman can hardly fail 
to recognize in them the Tibetan serfs in their raw state. 

On the Assam front are the Bebejiya Mishmis. These 
redoubtable jungle folk stand about fifty-six inches high, 
but are well proportioned. Their exact shade of colour is 
difficult to ascertain through the dirt which encrusts 
them, but though darker than that of the Tibetans, it is 
certainly not so dark as that of the true Negrito. They 
wear hardly any clothes, though, having access to Tibet 
over the high dividing range, they are able to acquire 
them. But their chief need is salt ; and it is the necessity 
of obtaining this which brings them to Tibet, at the risk 
even of losing their liberty. I observed several of these 
Bebejiya lately. Their own dress comprises a sleeveless 
square-cut jerkin of stiff hand-woven cloth, usually red 
in colour, a cloth about a foot square, suspended by a 
string round the waist, and a long searf. They cut the 
hair short, in a fringe all round. On the head a finely 
woven cane helmet, shaped like an army steel helmet, is 
worn as a protection. Each man carried two long knives 
in split wooden sheaths, and one of them was armed 
with a long bow instead of the more sophisticated cross- 
bow, used by other of the tribes. The arrows are of 


FESTIVAL HAT 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


HE Englishman who goes to the Tyrol for the first 
time is perhaps the most fortunate of all travellers, 
Although he sets out with his preconceived notions of 
the Tyrolese, he admits to himself that it is almost 
certain that they will fail to live up to his expectations. 
He knows, from his experiences in other countries, that 
the foreigner is seldom as foreign as the Englishman has a 
right to expect. Frequent disappointments have con- 
vineed him that it is only the English who take the 
trouble to live up to the popular conception of their 
national characteristics. He has sought in vain for the 
frivolous Frenchman, that sentimentalist whose life is 
spent in the pursuit of glittering, un-English pleasures— 
and found only a sober, domesticated person whose chief 
interests are family and commercial. The picturesque 
Italian with his guitar has turned into a cocky little man 
in an extravagant uniform busily forging his plough- 
shares into bayonets and spending his leisure in bicycle- 
racing and “ futbal.” The disillusioned English tourist, 
as the train trundles him in a desultory fashion among the 
Bavarian lakes and forests towards the Austrian frontier, 
cherishes only a faint hope of seeing one Tyrolese hat or of 
hearing one yodel. Let him but alight at Salzburg, how- 
ever, and his first glimpse of an inhabitant of that en- 
chanting town will restore his faith in the human nature 
of foreigners. 

The people of Salzburg wear fancy dress. They wear 
jt all day and every day, without ostentation, but, since 
it is very becoming, with a slight swagger. It consists for 
the men of leather shorts, adorned with a complicated 
arrangement of tassels, lacings and decorative pockets ; 
of a very brief jacket, embellished with froggings, coloured 
facings, embroidered oak-leaves, and a great many silver 
buttons ; and large Lutheran buckled shoes. As if all 
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bamboo, their tips fire-hardened, and _ poisoned wi 

aconite. 9 
These Bebejiya, in their own jungles are criminal; by par 
curb their murderous propensities when visiting Tiwi ~— 
Their rather childish weapons, coupled with their sm yt a 
stature, give them a curious swashbuckling air, and, jj, a po 
children, they easily fly into a rage. Probably they », To 
more timid than they look ; but it is difficult to recon ondu 
their truculence with the mild-mannered serfs. To 0% coon 
south, however, is another range of mountains ‘acne ance. 
which lie the headwaters of the Irrawaddy river, ,§ embr 
these jungles another branch of the pygmy race tof thew 
refuge ; and their story is a different one. Far from bey f) time 
truculent, I found these pygmies, known as Darus 9 and 
Tarons to the Tibetans and as Khanungs to the Shay § of e1 
docile, even timid. They have been mercilessly raidyf pout 
from both sides to provide slaves for the dominant races. This 
and have been forced to sleep in trees at night to avoiif) furtl 
surprise. Most, though not all, of the Tibetan serfs a J flow 
derived from the Darus. They are shorter even tha : dail 
the Bebejiya, averaging about 54 inches, and pleasante fat | 
looking ; though the habit of tattooing their faces do — reco 
not improve them. ‘The men harpoon fish, which at one — they 
recalls the Andaman Islander; but there is nothing with 
Negrito about the Daru. E fact 
A third branch of the Mongoloid pygmy race sf beir 
found on the Tsangpo further west, in the semi-Tibeta [are 
province of Pemako. Here then is a fine field forth} = 7 
anthropologist. And perhaps the most curious fact of aif of J 
is that while these Mongols show no Negrito character, f rule 
there is a Negrito strain in south-eastern Tibet. Buf adv 
the people who show it are not pygmies, p Aus 
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this splendour were not enough to dazzle the eye of the F gel 
delighted tourist, it is crowned with the most irresistible r 
headgear in the world—the Tyrolean hat. The Tyrolea F  ¢), 
hat has many variations but a universal appeal. Ifitisf pe 
a Salzburger hat, it is encircled by several rows dF ky 
coloured cord and graced by a feather which resembles an Fat, 
immense shaving-brush somewhat out of control. Ifit Fy} 
is an Aussee hat, it has a gay green ribbon and a slightly Fy. 
less conservative feather. Either hat is worn rakishly Fae 
over one eye, and removed by the wearer with an extra th 
vagant sweep and turn of the wrist which no Englishman ha 
without strong Cavalier sympathies could hope to achieve. an 
Indeed, the people of Salzburg contrive to combine the Fw 
qualities of both Cavalier and Roundhead to a remarkable J hg 
degree ; their hats and their manners being in the best ne 

Cavalier tradition, and their shoes and their morals u- 

mistakably Cromwellian. vi 
It is fascinating to watch the reactions of the English Fy 
and American tourists to this unexpected sartorial a 
splendour. They arrive demurely for the Music Festival; Fy 
eager, it is to be hoped, for Mozart, prepared for Strauss, J jy 
and resigned to Weber. They are speculating vaguely JT 
about Professor Reinhardt’s productions of Everyman, th 
about which they know nothing, and of Goethe's Favs. al 
about which they once knew something if only they could Fy 
remember what it was. No sooner have they set foot J 
outside their hotels than all such thoughts are driven i 
from their minds by the discovery that the town 8 FP g 
swarming with people in fancy dress—men swaggerilg Fg 
genially in cutaway jackets, women bustling in flowered J « 
petticoats and little aprons, and all of them wearing, with J ¢ 
supreme conviction, the incomparable Tyrolese hat. The y 
feet of the tourists falter, their jaws drop; turning © 3 
each other with a wild surmise, they stammer, ** But all i 
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these people must have seen Autumn Crocus! a The first 
bewilderment is followed by a wave of gratitude to the 
Austrian for combining all the characteristics which are 
so desirable, and so rare, in a foreigner—unmistakable 
cordiality, superb eccentricity of costume, and, above all, 
a positive determination to speak English. 

Tourists, enchanted by the atmosphere of solid and 
enduring frivolities with which they are surrounded, 
soon become dissatisfied with their own prosaic appear- 
ance, Their envy is aroused everywhere, even by the 
embroidered braces of the post-office official who sells 
them stamps. They have an uneasy feeling, for the first 
time in their lives, that they are at once over-dressed 
and under-decorated. They suffer this unfamiliar form 
of embarrassment for a maximum period of forty-eight 
hours: and on the third day they buy Tyrolese hats. 
This significant step leads inevitably, and rapidly, to 
further ventures. Shorts, jackets, buckled shoes, 
flowered petticoats, brilliant kerchiefs, are acquired 
daily in a determined attempt to beat the Salzburger 
at his own game on his own ground. I should like to 
yecord it to the credit of my fellow-countrymen that 
they enter into the spirit of it whole-heartedly and 
with immense success. Indeed, it is an acknowledged 
fact that the few Salzburgers who give an impression of 
heing effortlessly indigenous alike in costume and custom 
are all Balliol men on a holiday. 

The organizers of the Music Festival forbid the wearing 
of Tyrolese costume at any concert or performance. This 
rule, which almost breaks the tourist’s heart, has the 
advantage of enabling one to distinguish between the 
Austrians, French, English, Germans and Americans in 
the audience, which would otherwise present the appear- 
ance of a vast concourse of ‘Tyrolese peasants. It is only 
in the Festspielhaus and the Mozarteum that their 
various nationalities emerge and are recognizable : every- 
where else the distinctions of race are lost in the common 
fellowship of the wearing of Tyrolese clothes. 

The Salzburgers have such exquisite manners that 
they accept as a tribute this slavish imitation of their 
personal appearance by strangers. Twice a week at the 
kurhaus they give demonstrations, in their most elabor- 
ate dress, of their complicated traditional dances, in 
which the young men yodel and stamp and gambol 
round their plump, pirouetting partners, to the inspired 
accompaniment of a couple of concertinas. Devotees of 
the opera, stunned after several hours of Tristan, 
have been known to creep furtively from the Festspielhaus 
and hurry to the kurhaus to enjoy this charming spectacle, 
which is certainly preferable to the sight of bored German 
barons losing an occasional ninepence at roulette in the 
neighbouring casino. 

The people of Salzburg are indecd adept at pro- 
viding relaxations of a kind not anticipated by those 
who go there for the Music Festival and perhaps 
a little gentle mountaineering. The mountains remain 
unclimbed, because the visitor soon decides that it is 
better to sit in the shade in a terrace café, with his 
Tyrolese hat clamped firmly over one eye, and regard 
them as an exquisite background to the Baroque towers 
and the faney-dress parade of the town. If he chooses 
to sit all day in any of these charming cafés he will be 
provided with newspapers and glasses of water, both 
constantly renewed, as an inducement to him to remain, 
since the proprietors seem to regard his mere presence 
as a pleasure quite unconnected with eating and drinking 
“for the good of the house.”’ When he rises to go away, 
even the waiters make courteous, regretful gestures, 
which seem to imply, ‘ You haven't read the Neue 
Freie Presse yet, and we think you look so nice sitting 
in our café in your becoming hat.” 


MOULINS DE PROVENCE 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 

_ dernier, s’est déroulée, sous Téclat du_ soleil 

méridional, une cérémonie qui fera date dans 
Vhistoire de la Provence. La “ Société des Amis des 
Moulins d’Alphonse Daudet” a tenu sa_premiére 
assemblée générale dans l'un des quatre moulins qui 
illustrent la colline de Fontvieille. On sait que le grand 
écrivain francais aimait & se reposer des fatigues de 
Paris dans ce site Jumineux que ses oeuvres ont rendu 
célébre. C'est la qu'il écrivit, en particulier, les subtiles 
Lettres de mon moulin, oi palpite la Provence tout entiére 
avec son charme, ses parfums, sa couleur et son flam- 
boiement. 

Le décor ot Daudet situa L’Arlésienne, et qui vit 
naitre ces contes délicieux que sont ‘* La Mule du Pape ” 
et “La chévre de M. Seguin,” est tel encore que le 
maitre sut le décrire. De Fontvieille, tout imprégnée 
de senteurs de lavande et de thym, le regard embrasse 
un panorama typiquement provengal. Arles est proche, 
avec ses arénes, ses ruines romaines, et les alignements 
tumulaires de ses Alyseamps. Plus prés encore, se dresse 
limposante abbaye de Montmajour, au nom vibrant 
comme l’appel d'une cigale. Voici, enfin, le roc titanesque 
des Baux, amoncellement chaotique de pierres mon- 
strueuses, ol subsistent quelques rares maisons, vestiges 
d’un passé de fierté, d’héroisme et de légende. 

Mais si le cadre n’a point changé, il est aisé, cependant, 
de deviner & mille indices le travail déstructeur du temps. 
Les vieux moulins qui tournaient si gaiement sous le 
souffle du mistral ont perdu leurs ailes ; le toit a disparu, 
et, pierre a pierre, la mort les prend. Bientét peut-étre 
il ne resterait plus trace ni d’eux, ni méme du role qwils 
ont joué dans notre littérature. 

C’est pour lutter contre cet abandon que s'est constituée 
la ** Société des Amis des Moulins d’Alphonse Daudet,” 
et Yon peut dire, dés maintenant, que son action a été 
comprise, et que son but sera atteint. Rendre la vie 
aux moulins que chanta l’écrivain, en les restaurant dans 
leur aspect originel ; constituer dans Pun d’eux un musée 
des souvenirs relatifs aux séjours de Daudet en Provence : 
tel est le double objet que se propose la société. Ses 
dirigeants fixent eux-mémes au printemps de 1935 
l’achévement de leur entreprise. A cette date aura lieu, 
en présence des membres du gouvernement et de nom- 
breuses personnalités littéraires et artistiques, linaugura- 
tion solennelle des moulins de Daudet. A lheure actuelle 
loeuvre est déja & demi réalisée. 

La création de sentiers pittoresques et faciles, per- 
mettant d’accéder sans encombre aux quatre moulins 
par un circuit évocateur, n'est pas lun des moindres 
charmes de la nouvelle Fontvieille. La foule qui se 
pressait, il y a huit jours, sur ce chemin du souvenir ne 
dissimulait point son émotion devant les reliques assem- 
blées 14 par tant de mains ferventes. Meules, boisseaux 
et mesures de blé voisinent, avec des documents se 
rattachant a la vie de l’écrivain. La curiosité du public 
n'a pas manqué de se porter, notamment, sur les 
manuscrits authentiques de L’ Arlésienne et de Tartarin de 
Tarascon, qui firent connaitre dans le monde entier le 
nom du délicat et puissant romancier. 

Le succés remporté par la cérémonie de jeudi forme un 
heureux prélude a la réussite de Pinauguration qui aura 
lieu lan prochain. Nul doute que le miel des discours 
ofliciels ne soit, alors, agréable aux manes de lécrivain. 
Mais n’est-il point permis de penser que son 4me proven- 
gale sera surtout sensible a la grace preste des farandoleurs 
et au battement rythmé des tambourinaires ? 

Ri L.. Vi 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The ‘Theatre 


“Family Affairs.” By Gertrude Jennings. At the 
Ambassadors Theatre 

MATRIARCHY is no new theme in drama. But since it has 
been the subject of several recent plays it may perhaps be 
interesting to compare Family Affairs with its latest proto- 
type, Mr. Van Druten’s The Distaff Side. Both deal with 
an upper-middle-class family of the present day, living 
in Kensington in slightly reduced circumstances. And 
over both Miss Auriol Lee has cast her meticulous and veri- 
similar eye. But whereas Mr. Van Druten writes always 
in a quiet, sub-theatrical manner, and conveys his story 
and his meaning in undertones, Miss Jennings does not 
disdain the histrionic; she does not hesitate to underline 
where she feels it necessary; and her characters, unlike 
Mr. Van Druten’s, derive almost as much from the theatre 
as from life. The result is that the actors have a harder 
task, for if they allow the play to fall apart for a moment, 
its machinery will be visible. Nevertheless, the theatrical 
method has its advantages. Family Affairs may at times 
appear to lack subtlety, but it has at least a beginning, a 
middle and an end, which The Distaff Side had not. 

Lady Madehurst is seventy-five years old, and, like so 
many forceful old ladies in literature and elsewhere, she is 
unlucky in her descendants. The problem of whether the 
dominance of these ladies is the cause or the result of their 
children’s instability is as roundabout as the conundrum 
of the chicken and the egg. At any rate, of Lady Made- 
hurst’s sons, Jack is: dead, Sydney a drunken embezzler, 
whom his brethren, giving out that he is dead, have kept 
hidden in Canada for the last fifteen years, Herbert a parsi- 
monious blusterer, and Harvey a downtrodden, neurotic 
hack, looking after his mother, churning out detective stories 
for money, and unhappily entangled with a worthless married 
woman. Their sister is brisk, married and nondescript, 
while the only visible grandchild is a stupid and _ tactless 
ninny. This unattractive material is leavened by the 
presence of Lady Madehurst’s sister, Amy, a muddle-headed, 
yood-natured old maid, with an eccentric and_ ill-chosen 
wardrobe, and a genius for making gaffes. 

The fun begins when Rose, the grandson's wife, elopes 
with a barber, and continues when Sydney turns up, bibulous 
and bent on blackmail. The family’s efforts to keep these 
happenings from the old lady's ears, her discovery and final 
solution of them, together with the dissolution of Harvey's 
liaison, occupy most of the play. Miss Jennings is better 
at short scenes and duologues than at family conclaves and 
the management of crowds. But there is humour in Family 
Affairs, graduating from buffoonery to wit, there is suspense, 
and there is one scene of fine, moving drama. 

The acting is everywhere excellent. Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite gives a lovely performance as Lady Madehurst; she 
brings to the part great personal beauty and a serenity which 
nothing can overcome. Her recognition of her long-lost 
eldest son is a rare emotional moment. The sons are well 
played, especially by Mr. Gyles Isham, who makes of the 
egregious Sydney a convincing person—no easy task; and 
Miss Margaret Lockwood gives a small part beauty and 
point. The most difficult part, and in many ways the most 
important, is that of Amy, and in it Miss Athene Seyler 
gives one of the very best performances of her career. The 
part is especially difficult because it is conceived and written 
on a different level, almost in another convention, from the 
rest of the play. Amy is a farcical figure, reincarnated, one 
imagines, from Miss Jennings’s earlier period, and dange“ously 
introduced into a quieter, one might almost say more respect- 
able, play. It is Miss Seyler’s achievement to have turned 
this fact, the play's. greatest potential weakness, into its 
yreatest strength. There is just enough recognizable 
humanity in Amy to enable Miss Seyler to tone her down 
and fit her into the play’s pattern. She emerges as a fantastic, 
but as a real and lovable one. To watch these two great 
actresses, Miss Seyler and Miss Braithwaite, building up a 
scene between them restores one’s faith in English comedy 
acting. RvurerT Harr-Davis, 


The Cinema 
‘Little Friend.” At the New Gallery 


THERE was a time when films about children could be reli 
on to make the normal person queasy. The Precocioy 
prattlings and almost adult actions of the old schoo P 
film children could give even the hardened Cinema-goe 
some uncomfortable moments. Then the Germans, yii 
Madchen in Uniform, and the French, with Poil de Cay 
showed that intelligence and sincerity could take the ph 


of bathos and saccharine sentiment. Nevertheless, iy)” 


studies still remain among the most prickly themes thy 





film-makers can tackle. On all sides false notes are Waitin 


to be struck and false steps to be made. Much praise is dy 
therefore to Litile Friend, which, in its simplicity, imaginati 
and deftness, deserves high rank. That it should be a Britiy 


film is a matter for added congratulation. It is unquestio. | 
ably one of the best films that have come out of the Britis & 
studios. The story is of a child whose parents are driftin 7 
to divorce. The sound of their quarrelling mingles with he 4 


dreams. <A recitation at a children’s party is ruined by 


a violent outburst of jealousy from her father. Meal ting 7 
are occupied in bickering. She dimly understands what | 
wrong ; instinctively hates her mother’s lover when she mee; | 
him. The child’s misery as the estrangement deepens is) 
beautifully shown. There are few moments when the mos 7 
exigent spectator can feel that a sensitive child in sud) 
circumstances would behave or talk differently. Finally, 7 


she is dragged into the divorce court witness box and attempts 
suicide. 


Nova Pilbeam, a fourteen year old girl, makes a remark | 


able début. She can act; she is unspoilt and unaffected 
Her future should be interesting. Berthold Viertel, the 
director, has concentrated all his considerable talents on 
the child. The other characters are skilfully used as a back. 
ground. Matheson Lang is the father and Miss Lydia Sherwood 
the mother. Mr. Lang brings to the films an uncompronis. 
ingly stagey technique. Jean Cadell, as a governess, and 
Jimmy Hanley, as a messenger boy, are outstanding. But 
the limelight is deservedly Miss Pilbeam’s. 


“Ces Messieurs de la Santé.” At the Academy 

Tue French, of late years, have had their share of harassment 
at the hands of Too Big Business, but although pockets and 
(last February) heads have been hard hit, they can still poke 
fun not only at financiers, but at the people too whose avarice 
makes them only too willing to buy worthless shares in the 
hope of getting rich quickly. Ces Messieurs, a Pathé-Natan 
production, is an admirable piece of satirical comedy. From 
the opening shot of a busy scene on the Bourse, which is 
immediately cut to a view of the gates of the Santé Prison, 
the film maintains a dry humour. Witty direction and 
dialogue and good acting provide the comedy. <A _ banker 
breaks gaol and joins an old-established but languishing 
corset firm as night watchman. Soon he has won the con- 
fidence of the shrewish old lady who owns the shop and has 
become indispensable as adviser on financial matters to the 
various members of her family. Fe is promoted to sales: 
manager. Modernization follows, a glittering business is 
built up, which deals in machine-guns as well as corsets, and 
he starts a new bank on borrowed capital. Finally, he 
gives himself up to the embarrassed police, who point out 
that they do not want him, as his original arrest had been 4 
mistake, 

Raimu, recently seen in Charlemagne, is the banker, and 
no more delicious piece of acting could be imagined. His 
cynical humility as night watchman, his gentle playing 
the weaknesses of the patronne and her family, the philo- 
sophie melancholy with which he receives the advances of 
the various women whom he has enriched, and the intet- 
mittent flaring up of a violent energy are first-rate. He 
makes every situation entirely credible. The supporting 
cast, in which Pauline Carton is the old lady- and Lucien 
Baroux gives a nice sketch of a routine-bound clerk, 38 
uniformly good. <A thoroughly enjoyable film. R.M. 
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Pictures at Agnew’s 
Tue exhibition at Agnew’s, which will last for several weeks 
yet, is an enjoyable one. After an early tea, in summer, one 
sees pictures at Agnew's under ideal conditions. There are 
places to sit down ; there is still daylight, and there are five 
or six splendid Sickerts. That is enough in itself. 

I was also lucky enough to see them in the company of a 
painter. In common with most good artists of the present 
generation, a young man like Mr. Rodrigo Moynihan, the artist 
with whom I happened to be, admires Sickert as much as 
Picasso; the sober snapshots of the Englishman do not lose 
in his eyes by comparison with the dramatic experiments of 
the Spaniard, in spite of his own half-Spanish parentage. 
They are so much more than snapshots; they bear looking 
at $0 much longer. But at a gallery, even so quiet a gallery 
as Agnew’s, most mere critics have too little time to let a 
picture tell them all it can ; so that I was grateful to be with 
an artist who could point out subtleties in Sickert's use of his 
medium which I should never have noticed for myself, particu- 
larly in one of his architectural works. He showed me a 
broad line of thick mauve impasto along the balustrade of a 
large picture of St. Mark's, which I did not see at first, and 
which improves the effect of the picture, not only by its tone 
and colour, but by the actual dry roughness of the paint itself; 
and once I had seen this, I began to realize what a complicated 
and carefully-wrought thing a large modern picture is; for 
then I saw that every one of those innumerable and apparently 
arbitrary touches of colour was not the haphazard careless 
thing it looked, but contributed to an effect, not exactly of 
illusion—it was nothing like scene-painting, still less like a 
Pannini—but of that far more complicated thing, reality. 

The picture was not like St. Mark’s at all; useless, for 
instance, as a means of identifying the subjects of those cele- 
brated pieces of vandalism, the late mosaics which deface the 
facade. But it was real, just as St. Mark’s is, and beautiful. 
[have seen thousands of boring pictures of Venice which are 
more “like”; we all have; but they remind us only of the 
horrid shops where in Venice as elsewhere they are sold. 

If Mr. Sickert’s work arouses admiration, Mr. Roger Fry's 
willalways arouse curiosity. It is so odd, for one thing, that his 
pictures so rarely have any picture-gallery associations, con- 
sidering how much time the great critic must have spent in 
them, His work as a painter is almost universally regarded 
as vastly inferior to his vivid and brilliant writings, and to 
his formidable critical equipment as a scholar. Not only to 
be right, but to be so effectively right too is a tremendous 
achievement. But to be so consistently, so painstakingly and 
so unassumingly wrong as a certain type of large Roger Fry oil- 
painting can be, must surely at least be considered a tremen- 
dous achievement, too. Only a man of very unusual character 
could persist, with such single-mindedness, in mediocrity, and 
when one considers how effectively an unscrupulous Roger 
Fry, if such a thing were imaginable, could have advertised 
himself as a painter, not merely socially, but by showy painting, 
one is even more amazed. Yet there are his pictures, leaning 
against the wall in piles at Agnew’s, on the landing, many of 
them unframed and inviting theft, all very cheap to buy, and 
all as little likely to tempt a buyer as a thief. 

And yet, mysteriously, they do seem to sell, sometimes, 
and it is always quite obvious to everyone, except perhaps the 
painter himself, which are the likely sellers. 

I was interested. however, to find that the painter I was 
with at Agnew’s by no means turned away in scorn from them. 
He pointed out to me, in fact, that a really very pleasing little 
landscape with a castle and some trees reflected in a lake in 
an odd way resembled a very early and very cubist picture by 
Picasso, which we had both just seen at the Mayor gallery, in 
Cork Street, nearby. Superficially no two pictures could be 
less alike. The Roger Fry would take its place becomingly 
in any drawing-room; the Picasso would provoke endless 
discussion. How strange that Mr. Fry, whose books have 
cone exactly that, should not have seen the advantages of 
doing so in his pictures as well! One can only suppose that 

he paints to satisfy some standard of his own, and not in order 
to produce an effect on an audience. Constable did the same. 
Is it possible that Mr. Fry is a neglected master ? 
W. W. Winkworrs. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 31st 


5.40 Here and There : Commander King-Hall, to children .. N. 
8.00 Promenade Concert—Beethoven Programme : B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Percy Manchester, Howard Jones. 
Song Cycle ** An die ferne Geliebte,”” Concerto No. I in C, 
Symphony No. 7 in A L.R. 


The League of Nations—z.. The Co-operative Value ot 
the League : Vernon Bartlett a as a my N. 
10.00 “ Schemes ’’-—-3.  “ Through West Coast Road to Scor- 


land: R. H. Quine, L.R.C.P. . “e aa -. NR 
10.20 Reading —* A Passer-By ” by Robert Bridges... a N. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER rst 
10.45 R.A.C. International Tourist Trophy Race—Running 


Commentary .. wa ae es os a =a N. 
R.A.C. International Tourise Trophy Race—Running 
Commentary on the Last Phase ee ee oe 
?somenade Concert—Strauss Programme: B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Oda Slobodskaya, Bernard Shore, Lauri 
Kennedy, Lamond ‘w ea we za ae 
> The Week in Scotland: George Blake... es o 


7 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER and 


Church—2z. Alexander 


5.30 Stalwarts of the Scottish 

Henderson : Sheriff R. L. Orr. K.C. ma N. 
5.45 London String Players, cond. Herbert Menges a N. 
7-30 Pianoforte Recital: Frank Mannheimer. Brahms’ Varia- 

tions and Fugue ona Theme by Handel, Op. 24... e« N. 
8.00 Religious Service from the Studio: Rev. B. S. W. Green 

(Chaplain of the Oxford Pastorate) .. tr aa os ER 
8.00 Roman Catholic Service from St. Chad’s Cathedral, 

Birmingham : The Very Rey. J. Canon Roskell M.R. 
9.05 Recital of Scottish Songs: Marie Thomson and Philip 

Malcolm ae as S.R. 
10.05 Violin Recital: Licco Amar .. ms 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3rd 

10.45 “ The Family Album”: S, R. Littlewood .. es ae N. 
8.00 Promenade Concertt—Wagner Programme: B.B.C. 

Symphony Orchestra, Tatiana Makushina, Arthur Fear .. L.R. 
8.40 * The Road to Ireland’’: Filson Young—a Broadcast 

Programme in Commemoration of Thomas Telford, The 

Road Maker .. ny - ‘fa & +4 ee N. 
10.00 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C), cond. H. Foster Clark. 


Brahms’ Serenade in D. Op. 11, &c. ar ae ea N. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th 


4.30 Light Classical Concert: The Bronkhurst Trio and Violet 
Nicholis. Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, Op. I, No. 3, &c. N. 
8.00 Promenade Concert—Sibelius Programme: The B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra and Helmi Liukkonen ay a N. 
8.00 The Three Choirs Festival from Gloucester Cathedral : 
The Cathedral Choirs of Worcester, Hereford and Glouces- 
ter with Trefor Jones and The London Symphony 
Orchestra. St. Paul’s Voyage to Melita by Dr. George 
Dyson, cond. by the composer aa aa «. MR, 
9.00 The Three Choirs Festival (cont.). Mozart’s Requiem 
for Soloists, Chorus, and Orchestra, cond. Percy Hull L.R. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th 
10.45 Household Talks Heard Abroad : Cicely Hamilton = N, 
8.00 Promenade Concert—Bach Programme: The B.B.C. 


Symphony Orchestra, Dorothy Silk, Stuart Robertson, 
Orrea Pernel ey me oe wr se alee) Mite 
o The Likes of Her—a play by Charles McEvoy, adapted for 

broadcasting by Marianne Helweg .. a =e a N. 
Social Work of the 


10.00 The League of Nations—3. The 
League: Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B., C.B... ne ? N. 
10.20 Song Recital: Helmi Liukkonen (soprano) — ae N. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th 
1.00 New Gramophone Records : Christopher Stone .. N. 


Orchestra, 


8.00 Promenade Concerr: B.B.C. Symphony 

Florence Easton, Albers Sammons. Elgar’s Symphony 

No. Tin A flat, &c. .. we =e me * ‘a N. 
8.30 Chopin Reciral: Victor Lbunski, relayed from Warsaw L.R. 


9-15 Walking OF the Road: Laurence Mills MLR. 
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The First 


If a schoolboy were asked in a general intelligence paper : 
“*To what month does ‘ The First’ belong?” he would certainly 
say ‘“ September.”” Why we should all know the day when 
the partridge may be lawfully shot it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Perhaps one unessential reason is that the year does 
more saliently change about that date than any other. 
Stubble and in these days tilth succeed to standing corn. 
The September air has a different smell from the August. 
Light mists, full of the savour of the earth, dissipate into 
softer days. The ‘“ season of mist and mellow fruitfulness ” 
has indeed begun. But “ the First ’ belongs not to a general 
end of one season, the close season, and the beginning of 
another, the open season ; but distinctively to the partridge. 

* * * * 
Vanishing Partridges ! 

An alarm has been raised, distressing to the naturalist as 
to the sportsman, that the tribe is dwindling. It is true that 
the species peculiarly delight in high arable farming of the 
old sort. For a long while the barley fields of Norfolk and 
Cambridge were incomparable ; but perhaps even there one 
reason for the flourishing of the partridge was the juxta- 
position of tilled and untilled land on a dry soil. Feeding 
ground and nesting ground and resting ground were supplied 
side by side.. Though the partridge is as fond of barley as 
any brewer, it is adaptable. It is, for example, particularly 
devoted to allotments and to gardens, and need not disappear 
or even diminish where fruit or green crops succeed grain. 
Now experiments are being made on a very scientific system 
to see whether the race of partridge may not be greatly 
increased. Their preferences in food, and in mating, their 
daily habits, their little migrations, their eugenics are all 
being studied on a spacious “ partridge farm” ; and already 
it seems likely that with a little more care and knowledge of 
their needs many more birds may be bred at little cost 
and many more broods saved from wastage by weakness or 
disease. 

* * * * 
“* Frenchmen ” 

The English partridge is a wild English bird, not exclusively 
British like the grouse, but altogether at home with us when 
unprotected and in wild conditions, The experts can just 
tell the difference between the English bird and the Hungarian, 
but the chief is a slight deepening of tint; and the birds 
themselves, when it comes to mating, show no prejudice or 
even preference. That is one of the things that has been of 
late proved conclusively ; and the admixture strengthens 
the race. The French partridge (which in some respects 
looks more like a Francolin) is, of course, of a different race ; 
and is, so to say, less native. It is coming back into favour 
after a long period of unpopularity ; and we begin to find out 
where it is hardier and where less hardy than the English. 
It seems to be a proved superstition that it is more pug- 
nacious than the English bird, though now and again an old 
cock will prove offensive. The partridges on the research 
farm have flourished greatly and it is probably a fairly good 
year in the south, though one cold spell did a good deal of 
damage in the west, for example, on the black peaty lands of 
the Lancashire seaboard. 

* * * * 
Crop Drying 

Further evidence of the spread of crop drying, as a regular 
part of farm routine and of the improvement in the processes, 
is to be gathered from experiences of this year’s harvest. 
British pioneers of the South Acre Drying Station, near 
King’s Lynn, who, as I have said before, have done and are 
doing very valuable work, say that they have quite overcome 
the deficiency that was. apparent in the first crop-driers pro- 
duced at Oxford : the unequal drying of the thinner and the 
more closely matted portions of green crops. This achievement 
is also claimed as one of the leading virtues of the Continental 
process. The principle of artificial drying is spreading so 
rapidly in Europe and proving so effective in East Anglia 
that the question becomes of national importance, and is 
worth the closest inquiry by the engineering research workers 
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at Oxford to whom the Government has handed over thig 
branch of agriculture. In the East Anglian drying ply, 
the amount of lucerne that has passed through the drying 
plant approaches 10,000 tons, and the station will be Working 
continuously till about the end of September. 
* * * * 

New Flowers 

Though its fantastic supremacy has perhaps waned a little, 
that invincible annual the sweet pea continues to improve, 
At recent shows gorgeous bouquets were shown of varietig 
that might borrow the Elizabethan poet’s queer descriptign 
of his mistress’s complexion: a mixture of “ claret and 
cream.” Mayfair, Ascot, Superfine, Pinkie, Youth anq 
Robustum are all of this mingling and are very lovely. The 
last deserves its name. Some of the creams, such as “ What 
Joy” approach the yellow tint that has so far evaded the 
selectors and hybridizers. Powerscourt, with Gleneagles as 
runner-up, remains the most perfect lavender, and lavender is 
the most essential colour perhaps in spite of the present 
popularity of mingled rose and white. 

* * * * 


The Rage for Size 

No species of garden flower has increased its range—or its 
size—more obviously than the Zinnia ; but I found, rather 
to my surprise, that one of the greatest specialists in this 
flower agreed with me that the rage for size might endanger 
the flower’s particular charms. Its virtue is not size or shape, 
but colour. The tints, especially in the domain of pink, are 
undiscoverable elsewhere and are peculiarly soft and pleasing, 
The African daisy, the Gerbera, especially popular as a table 
decoration, has shades of red that are quite distinct ; but the 
colours would be felt to be a little hard if they were not 
carried by thin and shapely petals. The dahlia suffers even 
more since its growers are fond of boasting of size, of their 
approach to a yard in circumference. Happily the popularity 
of the giants is rivalled by the newer divisions of the 
family: the “* Charm” or miniature paeony dahlias, which 
are dwarfed, floriferous and long-stemmed (Mrs. J. R. 
Beeton, for example) and the newer star dahlias, which excel 


in grace of form. 
* * * 


A New Sanctuary 

A little jut of land by Wembury Point in South Devon 
has been known for years as a favourite refuge for birds, 
especially migrants, though some of the rarer home-keeping 
birds rest there. The Devon Birdwatcher and Preservation 
Society wish to retain it as a sanctuary and preserve it from the 
tide of bungalows that rises against this lovely spot. A mar- 
vellous list of rare birds has been recorded during the last 
18 months. It includes black redstarts (quite regular visitors), 
white wagtail, many sorts of duck and waders, some geese, 
grey phalarope, Sandwich tern, raven and merlin. This 
favourite little retreat is in danger of being lost to the birds 
for the want of so small a sum as £150. The treasurer of the 
society, which is zealous but poor, is Mr. A. H. Rousham, 
59 Lower Knightleys, St. David's, Exeter. May he have 4 
large mail-bag of small subscriptions ! 

* * * * 

A Dowser’s Experiment 

A quite new experiment in dowsing, or divining, is sent me 
by an experimenter. ‘The dowser put the handle ends of the 
rods into bottles and held the bottles without touching the 
rods. As she, thus equipped, walked over the spring, which she 
knew to be there, the rods turned up in the bottles. If this 
could be proved by repetition it would disprove the belief 
(held I think by most scientific investigators) that the twisting 
of the rods was due to muscular contraction, which may 
may not be conscious. The experimenter, who was quite 
new to the art, then held the rods himself; and nothing 
happened till the dowser laid one hand gently on his arm, when 
the rod at once turned up. The dowser in question is @ 
West Country woman whose three daughters inherit her skill 
though her two sons lack the gift. The art is in much request. 
It is a curious point that the dowser refused an attractive 
offer to go abroad to exercise her craft because she was terrified 
of crossing the water ! W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE EXPANSION OF JAPAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sin,—Recent authoritative accounts from the Far East place 
peyond a doubt the fact that, in spite of Pacts, Agreements 
and the dictum of the League of Nations, Japan is now prac- 
tically in occupation, if not in actual possession, of one of the 
greatest provinces of China. 

Counting on the dissensions and rivalries of other nations, 
and the consequent anaemia of the Assembly at Geneva, 
Japan has treated the injunction of the League with disdain, 
and has acted as if it had never been expressed. With a 
steadfastness which compels our grudging admiration she has 
tenaciously pursued her definite object of extending her 
empire at the expense of China and is consistently taking 
measures for the establishment of a practical monopoly of 
trade in Manchuria. The special correspondent of The Times 
in Manchuria has stated that the ‘‘ open door policy” in 
Manchukuo, though “ politically fundamental is in practice 
amere negation.”” This then is what we have already come 
to. 

* Lappétit vient en mangeant’’ say the French, and it may 
he expected that Japan, in the face of the tacit toleration of 
the rest of the world, may be meditating a further rape of 
parts of the great territory whose integrity the nations of the 
world—including Japan—have combined to guarantee. Has 
the League become so deflated that not even a protest will be 
offered ?. Japan, in the cynical prosecution of her object, is 
evidently relying on that fear of war which is, at present, 
paralysing whatever influence the nations of the West might 
otherwise have exercised. But, in the remedying of this case, 
warfare is certainly not inevitable. The great nations of the 
earth have other means of insisting, while there is yet time, on 
the protection of their just rights in trade and in the 
development of new markets. Action which may, per- 
laps be costly today, might possibly be ruinous a decade 
hence. 

A golden opportunity was lost, two years ago, when Japan, 
though clearly manifesting her intentions, had not actually 
invaded Manchuria. The League of Nations was then in full 
vigour, and an unprecedented opportunity was being offered 
jor carrying into practice its theories for the enforcement 
of justice, peace and good government in any part of the 
world, There can be no doubt that, sooner than see one of her 
greatest provinces tora from her by Japan, China would have 
acquiesced in and probably welcomed the establishment of 
a temporary system of international control in Manchuria. 
Subject to the supervision of the League a “ mandate” to 
administer the government, primarily in the interests of the 
natives and chiefly with their co-operation, might have been 
given to some country—Sweden or Switzerland, for instance 
whose material interests in Manchuria were almost neg- 
ligible. A consortium of the Great Powers would have guar- 
anteed the integrity of the territory and an international 
gendarmerie could have kept internal order. At the end of 
an adequate period, say 25 years, the people of Manchuria 
would then be allowed to vote either for their complete inde- 
pendence or for a return to China or for the continuance of 
the system of ‘‘ Mandate.” 

I venture to say that, under such a system, the just rights 
of Japan, in regard to the development of her commerce and 
the protection of her people in Manchuria, would have been 
perfectly safeguarded. A free and unrestricted trade would 
haye been secured to all nations, and all the improvements 
and progress which Japan boasts of having brought about in 
Mancheria during the past two years would equally well 
have been effected under an authority based on justice and 
humanity rather than by the exercise of unwarranted power 
backed by all the engines of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HE3KETH BELL, 

Cannes, 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND ROME 
[To the Editor of Tux SrecraTor.] 

Sir,—I should not be able to understand Bishop Knox’s 
interpretation of the last century of English Church History 
were it not that for many years I lived in an atmosphere 
of individualism which provoked a profound unreasoning 
distrust not only of Rome, but of “ High Churchism” in 
general and especially of ‘“* Ritualism.”” When I came under 
the influence of ‘‘ Charles Gore and his friends’ I learnt to 
think of Christ as having brought Eternal Life from Heaven 
to earth and entrusted the knowledge of it not sporadically 
to individuals but to the ancient community, the Jewish 
Church, quickened and purified by the Gift of Pentecost 
so that Christianity has all along been a corporate thing. 

But the Bishop may say, “ That is all very well, but ‘ the 
despised individualism of the Evangelical movement may 
prove to be the stronghold of sound religion.” Secondly, 
there is a feeling underlying the remark: viz., that the 
corporate doctrine smacks of Rome and therefore must be 
wrong.” 

I will take the two points. (1) Why should Anglo-Catholics 
be accused of despising individualism ? The best of them 
are as individualistic as the best Evangelicals, but they are 
corporate, or Catholic, as well. How can this be? It is 
because human beings are made to live in communities : 
from our birth onwards we are dependent on others, by 
nature, as Aristotle said, gregarious animals. Isolation means 
spiritual death to the individual and, as we are slowly learning, 
to the nation as well. The individual life thrives by associa- 
tion with others. Hence God’s Self-Revelation was from the 
first made to a nation, then to a Church: so that Evan- 
gelicals in over-pressing individualism deprive the individual 
of the stimulus and joy of corporate life; and meantime 
ignore the teaching of the Bible from cover to cover. 

(2) ‘This smacks of Rome.” Well, what if it does ? 
Westcott used to say: ‘‘ Truth is so vast that I hesitate to 
say anyone is wholly wrong.” A community cannot be 
wholly wrong which turns out many saints and teaches 
the Incarnation of Christ. Nor can I justify extreme 
Protestants for basing their strongest religious beliefs on 
hatred. 

If I am asked, then, why I do not join the Roman Catholics, 
I have an answer to give but not here or now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. LytTre.ron. 


[To the Editor of Tue SeEecrator.] 
Sir,—Pray permit me to correct a statement which I made 
from memory in my last letter. What I had in mind was 
a mention in The Guardian of January 26th on Church Unity, 
to the effect that “‘ five years ago 79 priests only kept the 
Church Unity Octave. This year there were 857.” The 
Unity to which the statement referred was Unity with Rome. 
It is possible that some of the aforesaid priests were sanguine 
enough to contemplate reunion without obedience.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. A. Knox (Bishop). 
18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Gratitude to your other correspondents prompts these 
comments upon their interesting replies to my letter of 
17th inst. 

Mr. J. M. Knowles asks how the candidates from the public 
schools were obtained. The answer is in various ways, é.g., 
by the personal application of the candidates, and in some 
cases upon the introduction of mutual friends, but rarely by 
advertisement. Mr. Knowles suggests closer co-operation 
between employers and School Authorities with a mutual 
willingness to accept advice. With this I entirely agree, but 
my one effort in this direction received such a heavy snub 
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that I have not renewed it, and the relation of the incident 
will show one of the root causes of the trouble. 

Two or three years ago I addressed a letter to the head- 
master of one of our principal public schools stating that I 
had a vacancy for a trainee with a view to eventual partici- 
pation in the management. For a very considerable time I 
did not receive even an acknowledgement of my letter, but 
Jater when almost forgotten a curt note arrived from the 
secretary of the headmaster stating that he had received it, 
that he knew of only one boy available, but that he did not 
think he would care for the position. The average number 
of boys at that school is about 600, and I am bound to say that 
I interpreted that note somewhat as follows: ‘ Prime 
Ministers, Field Marshals, and Lord Chancellors only produced 
at this establishment.” Naturally I have not repeated such 
an application. 

* Producer’s ” letter is very interesting, but I may say that 
T have often adopted the policy suggested in the final para- 
graph, although unfortunately have not been able to absent 
myself for so long as two years. I have, however, deliberately 
gone abroad from time to time for considerable periods, and 
have also tried the effect of a somewhat aloof attitude to my 
business in the hope of arousing initiative and enterprise, but 
with costly results, and upon the rare occasions when trouble 
has arisen owing to the ill-advised use of those qualities, 
born of inexperience, I carefully refrain from rebuke, sub- 
stituting friendly argument. It frequently happens that the 
mistakes in question amount to repetitions of the errors of 
judgement of one’s own youth, with which naturally one has 
sympathy. Most employers would readily forgive any such 
mistakes when allied with a spirit of enterprise, coupled of 
course with steady industry. 

Mr. Rubin’s letter, written in the authentic spirit of the 
academy, is difficult to understand. It is common knowledge 
that all the professions are overcrowded. If the restricted 
attitude of the schools could be mitigated, and it were admitted 
that schoolmasters cannot have first-hand knowledge of com- 
merce, some elementary light could be introduced into the minds 
of boys seeking a business career, and during the last year of 
school life, by the governing bodies enlisting the assistance 
of experienced business men to address them occasionally 
upon the broad aspects of commerce. My experience is that 
most of them leave school without the vaguest idea of what 
business consists, or of what will be expected of them. _ 

By no means would I have publie schoolboys of necessity 
taught typewriting or business routine, and heartily agree 
with the point so aptly expressed by Mr. 8S. G. Cooke that 
the aim of education is to prepare a boy for life itself. I 
submit, however, that when his school days draw to a close, 
and if he is destined for business, he should be enlightened 
with broad ideas of what his future life will be and the 
demands which will be made upon him. It would be well to 
begin by instilling the highest ethics of commercial life, of 
which unhappily there is some shortage in the markets of 


today.— I am, Sir, &c., MANUFACTURER. 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sercraror.] 
Sir.—-Poor Public Schools !! May EF say this for them, they 


are no worse than the Council Schools? We wanted a garden 
boy, and got one leaving the Council School. After a week 
his mother said he must leave ; he could not stand having no 
young companionship between 8.30 a.m. and 5 p.m., his home 
being too far for him to go in his dinner-hour. His successor 
also stopped a week, his mother telling me, if we wished to 
keep a garden boy, we must get a more amusing gardener ! 
Both boys became errand boys, which means usually eventual 
casual labour. The third boy we got was sickly, the doctors 
saying he would never thrive till his tonsils were taken out, 
but he did not fancy that, so was to remain a weakling. The 
out-of-door life has improved his health, and having his 
wages docked, when well enough to play in the streets, but not 
well enough to come and work, has had a still better effect 
upon his health. 

No, Sir! what is wanted is, for the nation to take to heart 
what the Jesuits say, ** Give me a boy till he is seven, and he is 
mine for ever.” Until parents realize that the responsibility 


for framing their children’s characters—for giving them grit 
and concentration—is theirs, the schools can do very little.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 


A Mip-VICTORIAN, 


se 


IRELAND WITHOUT BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—The people of the Irish Free State seem to have litth 
idea of the difficulties they would be under should that State 
secede from the British Commonwealth of Nations, They 
seem to think that there would be going to and fro, buying 
and selling and community of life just as before. They do not 
understand that all this would be absolutely changed. 

In the first place passports would be necessary—for Britis) 
subjects on a visit to the Irish Free State and for the Subjects 
of that State on a visit to Britain. Even in Ireland itself Pass. 
ports would be necessary—for Northern Ireland. Then th 
Irish people in Britain (with the exception of those horn in 


Northern Ireland) would have either to take the oath yf 


allegiance to Britain and become naturalized or to register 
themselves as aliens and report periodically to the police, |f 
unnaturalized they would have no vote for members of 
Parliament nor in connexion with the election of municipal 
authorities. They would not be allowed to go into the (jy 
Service, to be solicitors, patent agents, owners of ships and 
to a great extent, officers of ships. 

A large number of Roman Catholic priests in England, 
Scotland and the colonies were born in the Irish Free State, 
These would have either to be naturalized or to be subject to 
the many disabilities attaching to aliens. Ireland sends nis. 
sionaries to various parts of the world. In territories under 
the British flag, as in foreign countries, there would be the 
trouble with passports and registering, and in all countries g 
citizen of the Irish Republic would not be in the same position 
as a citizen of the great British Empire. 


As to whether naturalization would be granted to the many E 


subjects of the Irish Free State resident in Britain it is difficult 
to say. Naturalization is not granted as a matter of course, 
provided the regulations are complied with. It would not be 
displeasing to many people here—for example, in Glasgow— 
if a great many of these Irishmen were deported. A con- 
siderable number of them are among the unemployed and are 
receiving relief. These would be deported. The Irish labour 
market is already overcrowded, and it would in such circun- 
stances have very many men thrown on to it. 


A number of people from the Irish Free State come annually 
to Britain for temporary work. This would be, to a great 
extent or altogether, stopped, as it would be very difficult for 
them to get passports. In order to land here they would have 
to obtain the leave of an immigration officer, and such leave 
is refused in many cases—-for example, if they have not means 
or, if they are seeking employment, are unable to produce a 
permit from the Minister of Labour. 


The farmer in the Irish Free State would find the British 
market to a great extent closed to him. He would be in the 
same position as foreign countries. Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India would have preference over 
him. And people in the Irish Free State who have money 
invested in Britain would have to pay double Income Tax. 
Income Tax would be deducted in Britain before the dividend 
warrants were sent out, and assuredly the Irish Free State 
would charge income tax also. 

There would be much difficulty in connexion with young 
men entering the learned professions and intending to practise 
outside the Irish Free State. It has been stated that only a 
British subject can be a solicitor in Britain. A diploma from 
one of the Dublin Medical Schools would be classed in Britain 
as a foreign diploma, which would not be accepted for regis: 
tration by the General Medical Council, and, consequently. 
those holding it would not be allowed to practise in Britain, 
Probably those doctors who have taken diplomas in the Trish 
Free State and who are already in practice in Britain would 
be allowed to continue their practice. But those who do not 
care to take the oath of allegiance to Britain and become 
naturalized would have to put up with the difficulties and be 
subject to the many disabilities already referred to. Men 
from the Irish Free State wishing to enter the profession and 
to practise in Britain would have to study wholly or chiefly 
at some university or school in Britain or Northern Ireland, 
and to become naturalized—though the Home Office has powe? 
to dispense with this. Before any person can be naturalized 
in Britain he must have resided, within the eight years pre 
ceding the application for naturalization, five years in some 
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art of the Empire, of which the year preceding the applica- 
on must have been in Britain. Periods spent in this country 
for some temporary purpose, such as study, are not regarded 
as constituting residence for the purpose of naturalization. 
So, after the men from the Irish Free State had taken their 
diplomas they would need—unless the Home Office allowed 
them to act otherwise, which is not likely—to begin the 
qualifying period of five years. 

Do Mr. De Valera and his friends realize all this ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN JOHNSTON, 


Dollis Hill, N.W.10. 





ANXIETY AND OUTPUT 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.|] 


Sir,—The interesting article, entitled ““ Anxiety and Output : 
a Factory Experiment,” which Mr. Austen Albu contributed 
to your issue of August 17th, seems to call for certain com- 
ments. For from it the reader may be led to conclude that 
strictly repetitive work is disliked by all workers. This would 
be a mistaken inference. In a previous research on “ The 
Effects of Monotony in Work,” by Mr. S. Wyatt and Mr. J. A. 
Fraser, published in 1929, as Report No. 56, by the Industrial 
Health Research Board, it was shown that while repetitive 
work (such as soap wrapping, chocolate packing, or tobacco 
weighing) is boring to many workers, others insist that they 
never feel bored, that they enjoy the work, and that they have 
no desire whatever to change it. The truth is that workers 
engaged on repetitive work need careful selection both from 
the standpoints of their general intelligence (not too high) and 
special abilities (e.g., manual dexterity) and from the stand- 
points of temperament and character. In devising effective 
methods of vocational selection for this and all other kinds of 
workers, the National Institute of Industrial Psychology has 
for many years now been engaged. That it has been largely 
successful in solving the problem is attested by the rapidly 
increasing demand for its services in this field of personnel 
work. 

But even more important than the task of vocational selec- 
tion is that of vocational guidance,—the giving of satis- 
factory advice on the careers which young persons are best 
suited to adopt. Even if in one sense or another it be true, 
as your contributor maintains, that “‘ the majority of boys 
and girls in this country ” leaving school at fourteen “ are 
left to find a job as best they can,” no one who knows the 
circumstances can doubt that both the Ministry of Labour 
and the majority of Education Authorities are hoping to 
make it untrue before long in any sense whatever. Vocational 
guidance is making astounding progress, and its value to 
elementary school children has been strikingly attested in a 
report published in 1932 by the Birmingham Education 
Authority, and written by E. P. Allen and P. Smith, the 
former a member of the staff of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology seconded to the staff of the Birmingham 
Education Committee, the latter a member of the Birmingham 
staff who had received training in the vocational guidance 
methods of the Institute. 


Whether or not industrial conditions can be so changed 
that the worker *‘ is made to feel that industry belongs to 
him and benefits him directly,” the big problems not only of 
successful vocational guidance and selection but also of the 
introduction of effective incentives and of effective schemes of 
training will always be with us, demanding the constant 
research and the expert practice of the industrial psychologist. 
The National Institute’s experience in factories, mills, mines, 
&e., has long ago established the serious dangers of monetary 
incentives when unaccompanied by those of a more social, 
unselfish character. Its recent research, too, on manual skill, 
conducted by Dr. Cox, has proved the importance of training 
the operative in the general principles underlying his work, if 
the skill acquired at one kind of work is later to be transferred 
to the skill needed for another; the effects of mere routine 
practice at one operation are shown not to be transferred to 
other operations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes S. Myers (Principal). 

National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 

Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 


WAR AND THE STRAWBERRY 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 

Sir,—I do not think we need attribute the general failure of 
the strawberry in the last few years to the War, or to lack of 
sugar or “ degeneration.” The strawberry has suffered from 
a virus disease, the same way that the raspberry and the 
potato have. This disease is believed to be transmitted by 
insects <nd it is found that by careful spraying this cause of 
failure can be very largely prevented. 

The strawberry has probably suffered more from the 
motor-car than from the War, stable manure which our fathers 
could so liberally dispose being no longer available. There 
are, however, such things as leaf mould, and peat, both of 
which will supply the necessary vegetable matter which the 
strawberry so much needs. 

Finally, I think the strawberry has suffered from the hoe 
which injures its surface root, and often thus exposes the plants 
to drought. Hand-weeding should always be carried out. 

There are certain varieties of strawberries which show a 
large measure of resistance to virus disease and other troubles, 
and when adequately cultivated produce a crop no less good 
than that of pre-War days. 

I am always surprised that so few gardens grow the Alpine 
strawberries, which thrive under the most callous neglect, 
and are in flavour no less good than their mountain ancestors. 
Seeds sown now will produce a crop next autumn and runners 
some fruit next spring.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Broadway, Maidstone. Epwarp A. BUNYARD., 


‘SECURITY IN THE AIR 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—The first paragraph in ‘‘ A Spectator’s Notebook ” of 
August 24th is somewhat disquieting as the frank opinion of one 
who has knowledge entitling him to speak with authority. 

It is well known that each of the greater European Powers 
have bombing plans pigeon-holed, ready for immediate use 
in attack or defence ; and that the first objective of attack 
is the destruction of the vital requirements of communal 
living. In this connexion imagine London suddenly bereft of 
power, light, water, and food supplies for its many millions, 
apart altogether from the diffusion of poison gas. The recent 
failure of the Gencral Electricity Board, which was put out of 
action over a wide area because of an unexpected and minor 
mishap, is surely a timeous object lesson, which should at 
least give pause for contemplation of the wider issue. 

The increasing concentration of the head offices and works 
of industrial and commercial enterprise in and around London 
is also a factor of danger as affording an inclusive target which, 
if destroyed, would largely paralyse British productive power ; 
and Mr. Baldwin was surely right when he lately, in this dis- 
trict, advocated in the national interest widespread decen- 
tralization.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Wellington Chambers, Ayr. James A. Morris. 


HELP FOR THE HERRING FISHERMEN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—The present period of depression in the Scottish and 
English herring fishing industry suggests that the curers 
appear to be lacking in enterprise in finding new markets 
for their goods, when old markets fall off or are closed. A 
serious effort should be made by the exporters for the trade 
and the curers to open new markets in the United States, 
Canada and South America. The peoples in both of these 
countries are the emigrants or. descendants of emigrants from 
those European countries, which have imported our cured 
salt herrings for centuries. In the south of Europe too 
Spain, South of France, Italy, Greece, and Southern Russia — 
there should be ample markets for these cured herrings, 
looked upon in these countries for ages as a luxury. 

There seems to be little doubt that the closing or 
threatened closing of the German market to our cured 
herring industry is no more than the moving of a pawn in 
the clearing-house game, and we should not look in vain to 
the Secretary of our Overseas Trade Department to counter 
that move effectively. 

The curers’ reasonable request to the general public, 
private corporations and the various public bodies should 
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be actively supported, if it were in no other spirit than one of 
mere thankfulness for the superb work done by men whose 
intimate knowledge of their rough, hard, cold occupation 
proved such an excellent asset to the Nation during the War. 
Good salesmanship through existing business channels, the 
co-operation of our consular service and judicious advertise- 
ment in our own and the foreign Press ought to place this 
hard-pressed industry, before another season starts, upon a 
fully employed basis with profit to all concerned in the 
distribution of a food which is in Scotland familiarly and 
aptly termed “ halesome far’in’...—I am, Sir, &c., 


Edinburgh. J.B. 


MAJOR DOUGLAS’ GOSPEL 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrartor.] 

Sir,—While thanking your reviewer for his generous notice of 
my compilation of the Douglas Manual, may I respectfully 
submit that, in common with other economists, he has failed 
to observe the exact meaning of the word “ allocated ” as 
applied to the “ B” costs of Major Douglas’ famous “* A plus 
B Theorem”? So obvious a correction as that pointed out 
by your reviewer was not likely to have been needed by Major 
Douglas ; and, in fact, his theorem is completely safeguarded 
by his statement that the “ B” payments to other organiza- 
tions are not distributed as spendable income or purchasing 
power, but allocated or earmarked for other purposes. 

While “‘ A ’”’ payments, as your reviewer agrees, undoubtedly 
directly form purchasing power as spendable income, the 
purpose of the ‘ B”’ payments is either (1) to reimburse the 
recipient for purchasing power distributed by him yesterday, 
or (2) to provide him with the means for distributing pur- 
chasing power tomorrow. In the one case it merely discharges 
a previous book-cost ; and in the other it is merely made 
ready to create a book-cost for tomorrow; but in neither 
case does it result in creating purchasing power today. Only 
** A” payments, in short, constitute current purchasing power: 
““B” payments merely transfer debts on account of past or 
future “A” payments.—TI am, Sir, &c., 


Poiriw Marrer. 
31 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 


AN APPEAL TO RESPOND TO 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraron.| 
Str,—The members of the local branch of the British Legion 
have fitted up a disused garage as a club room, the whole 
of the work having been done voluntarily by the men 
themselves. 

They now require reading matter, and as the bulk of the 
members are unemployed they cannot afford to purchase 
very much. 

Will you, therefore, please allow me to appeal to your 
readers for gifts of old books and magazines for which they 
have no further use ? ' 

The only local library is one maintained by a fund to which 
the miners contribute, but our unemployed * legionaries ” 
cannot use it as they are not contributors. 

We will gladly refund all postage and every gift will be 
promptly acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Rey.) G. R. Hawkins, 
Chaplain, Maesycwmmer Branch, British Legion. 
15 Ashgrove, Hengoed, Glam. 


THE DEPRESSION AND THE DOCTORS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 

Sir,—After reading your story of the undertaker in the 

July 27th issue of The Spectator, I think you may be interested 

in the following one, which is also authenticated. 

A celebrated New York physician, with a very large practice 
was asked how it had been affected by the depression. He 
replied that his patients fell into three classes—the neur- 
asthenic who now-a-days get on as best they can without 
medical help—the moderately ill, who still call in a doctor, 
but do not pay him—and the desperately ill, who throw them- 
selves out of the window.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mountain View House, 

Whitefield, New Hampshire. 


B. DEAN, 


REVIEWS AND READERS -— 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Dare an ordinary library subscriber criticize Yop 
method of reviewing fiction ? This week your reviewer Spend 
fifty lines of his two columns in ridiculing a novel Which 
sums up in the end as “a silly and badly written book" fies Eugene 
Why not restrict the review to this one line, and Spend Canon : 
other forty-nine on some books that we can put on whe Our Ye 
library lists ? His first column is used to give us the plot ye seolt F 
a book which is evidently worth reading. Why, then, Dot kf) Lilo in 
us discover the plot for ourselves ? Coal—: 
Damning the unreadable must be great fun for the reviews ja) ———= 
and these reviews make good reading in themselves, but ther 
are not much help to a wretched woman whose family eXpecty fee 
her to procure from the library at least one readable nowy) 
every day. Will you not, for her benefit, restore your qj 
custom of “ shorter notices * ?—I am, Sir, &c., : 
JOCELYN C, Ley, 
The Beeches, Franche, Kidderminster. > By na 
> not un 


CANADA AND MR. BEVERLEY NICHOLS : ; bon 


[To the Editor of Tue SPrectTator.| 





Srr,—I draw your attention to a statement, published in; been a 
letter, under the title “ Dogs of War,” in your edition of %) ™ -”~ 
Spectator for July 27th. With reference to his book, (yp *4 
Havoc, Mr. Beverley Nichols states that “ The Governmet) * = 
of Canada alone has issued orders to make the study of the i po 
book compulsory in 8,000 schools throughout the Dominion” pose 
Although I am not in a position to dispute that statement, [ 7 per dit 
can say definitely that the Government of Canada has no 4 

control over the schools of the country. There is, in fact, 4 pe 
no Minister of Education in the Canadian Federal Cabinet, 7 oat ‘ 
because, under the British North America Act, Education is 7 ith 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the several Provincial | ye ™ 
governments, which exercise a very jealous control over it— 7 it we 
I am, Sir, &c., ' All tl 
Lypra M. Stewart Henry, M.D, | 
5656 Queen Mary Road, Hampstead, Montreal. a 
SARDINES TO SWALLOW ~ 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] po 
Sir,—An unconventional Herefordshire swallow has _ just pos 
hatched five eggs laid in a small low oval glass which Nature pean 
intended for sardines in oil. This glass happened to be ona poe 
beam in our summer house, not six feet from the floor, so in an 
a good position for observation. The birds first secured the 1 
glass to the wood with mud (partly cow dung), but did not Ch 
trouble to conceal it. Sparsely lined with dry grass and with 
feathers, it is serving them for their last brood. A similar New 
vessel nearby is also partly lined, and then rejected as 4 pe 
dwelling-place.—I am, Sir, &c., - i 
MARGARET ROBINSON. has, 

Woodside, Eastnor, Ledbury, Herefordshire. pes 

in 

DEFINITIONS WANTED lari 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| the 

Sizr,—I may appear to be very ignorant, but for information whe 
I should be glad if a competent reader of your journal would salo 
give as nearly as possible a comprehensive definition of hun 
Communism, Fascism and Nazism in the modern sense of of | 
these terms.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. Bug 
[But brief definitions.—Ep. The Spectator.] = 
The 

Summer’s Day = 

THE summer’s-day-dim wood, this hazy loom, alni 
Is weaving a wild tranquillity ; here's loftier room the 
For meditation, in the high green factory’s heart ; an 
The drone of ‘planes invisible grows part ] 
Of the vibrating light, is conjured back into the world’s on 
azure womb. the 

Oh weaving wildwood! Slanting, silvering sun! his 
Along the by-pass road, to prove me mad, pel 
Sleek coach and opulent saloon-car come and go me 
To and from town like shuttles, and yet nothing’s spun ; eX] 
The Age grinds on, new Juggernaut surfeit-sad. 801 
Dusty in a dry hedge, dog-roses blow. = 
Litt1an Bowes Lyon. At 
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Eugene 


By A. V. 


4 By nature a rover and adventurer, Mr. Eugene O’Neill has 


not until now ceased to rove from one dramatic experiment 
’ to another and to write adventurously. Since Beyond the 
| Horizon established him as America’s leading dramatist he has 
| been a dozen things by turn and nothing long—a sentimentalist 
' in The Straw, a realist, ruthless, stern and bitter in Diffrent, 


a dreamer, a fantastic, a grim humorist in The Emperor Jones, 
a symbolist in The Hairy Ape and The Great God Brown, a 
tragic realist in Desire Under the Elms, a satirist in Marco 


a Millions, a romantic in The Fountain, an antinomian in 
_ Strange Interlude, a neo-classicist in Mourning Becomes Electra, 


and in Lazarus Laughed and Dynamo less a dramatist than an 
impetuous thinker in search of a creed. Whatever we may 
think of his actual achievements no one can say that he has 
not striven heroically after variety, and in a theatre choked 
with dead technical devices the craftsman who is at once 
ardent and honest is a figure we are always eager to applaud. 
It would be ungrateful to grudge Mr. O’Neill some relaxation. 
All the same it is surprising to observe how prosaically this 
stormy voyager settles himself into the grandfather’s chair by 
the fire and in Ah, Wilderness !—a title adapted from the most 
quoted line in the Rubaiyat—mildly amuses the company 
with a quiet, homely little comedy of family life. Our surprise 
is not lessened when we discover that this comedy, for all its 
tenderness and wisdom, might have come to us from any one of 
several other American dramatists and has in fact been made 
theatrically rather more effective by Miss Rose Franken in 
Another Language. 

In this strange interlude Mr. O'Neill, as if suddenly taken 
with the graciousness of life, sets himself to bathe a staid 
New England family in the reflected glow of youth’s bright 
dreams. Richard suffers, but not more severely than is usual 
in the case of a romantic and spirited boy upon whom poetry 
has just dawned in all its splendour. He has Omar to console 
him in his vehement dissatisfaction with the state of things 
in his dull “* large small-town,” and Swinburne contributes 
lurid passages to the impassioned letters which he writes to 
the timid daughter of a hot-tempered neighbour. One night 
when his love affair is in a tangle he slips away to the nearest 
saloon and rapidly sows his wild oats. He is penitent and 
humble the next day, and in the mood to listen to the advice 
of his wisely tolerant father. There is the faintest possible 
suggestion that Love’s Young Dream may pass, but even if it 
should—* Spring isn’t everything,” says the boy’s father, 
turning to his wife, ‘‘ There’s a lot to be said for Autumn, 
That’s got heauty, too. And Winter—if you're together.” 
The piece promises a pleasant evening in the theatre. It will 
stir the sentiments only. In short, Ah, Wilderness ! unlike 
almost every other play that Mr. O’Neill has written during 
the past fifteen years, is less a challenge to reconsider him from 
anew angle than an inducement to cease considering him. 

But with this mediocre comedy comes Days Without End, 
an energetic and a courageous treatment of a difficult religious 
theme, which restores to us the Mr. O'Neill we recognize, with 
his passion for experiment, his valuable and perilous inde- 
pendence of tradition, and his superb indifference to com- 
mercial success. Inevitably the new piece makes a technical 
experiment. The hero, John Loving, is split into two per- 
sonalities, a Jekyll and a Hyde played by two actors. One of 








Ah, Wilderness ! and Days Without End. By Eugene O'Neill. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
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O’Neill 


them is called Loving and wears a mask whose features repro- 
duce exactly the features of John’s face—‘‘ the death mask 
of a John who has died with a sneer of scornful mockery on 
his lips.” The personalities are separated that they may, 
like the Good and the Evil Angels in Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, 
put the two sides of a case during the crisis of the hero’s life, 
and John’s uncle, a priest, exists only to hear the case and to 
comment upon it. It is scarcely necessary to say that no new 
dramatic principle is thus introduced ; in Strange Interlude 
Mr. O'Neill extended the soliloquy and now in Days Without 
End he reverts to the Moralities and personifies it. 

It may be that he is still casting about for the solution of 
the problem which baffled him in Strange Interlude. The 
characters of that play spoke not only the words addressed 
to other persons in the play, but their own thoughts as well. 
Mr. O’Neill found no method to enable his audience to dis- 
tinguish between the two planes on which he was writing, 
switching about confusedly between different language-con- 
ventions, and so tending to obscurity, He may hope that 
by personifying aspects of character he will be enabled to 
continue moving away from particular towards universal 
protagonists and yet escape what apparently he feels to be the 
irksome discipline of verse. In assessing the value of this 
device we must assume a flawless performance, no easy task, 
and it may be a failure of one’s own imagination to suppose 
that on the stage the Hyde of this play would look too much 
like an automaton to achieve that intensification of illusion 
which is the only purpose of any convention, and that his 
symbolic death in the final scene when the ecstatic Jekyll is 
freed from his incubus would scarcely be worth the price paid 
for it. But in reading the play the impression persists that 
a frank reversion to the ‘‘ aside” and the soliloquy might 
well have been more satisfactory. 

Days Without End resumes—and possibly it may end— 
Mr. O’Neill’s resolute search for a creed. Ten years ago, in 
Lazarus Laughed, he found assurance in the defiant faith that 
though men pass, Man, like the sea, remains ; five years later, 
in Dynamo, he was, like the hero of the present play, “a 
dyed-in-the-wool mechanist *; but now “the road finally 
turns back towards home.” John Loving, who has denied 
God, has found happiness in married love and has betrayed 
that happiness, is led to seek his wife’s forgiveness and the lost 
unity of his life at the foot of the Cross, symbol of the larger 
love. The studies of the wife and of the temptress have a 
rare acuity, but the story of infidelity is scarcely strong 
enough to support the central theme. A too easy emo- 
tionalism and a streak of morbidity in John rob the conversion 
of the universal significance which it is plainly intended to 
possess. The conflict between him and his alter ego, though 
their debate reaches no great height of argument, is im- 
pressive, and the spectacle of a tortured human being in the 
toils of doubt has dramatic power but not the supreme power 
of compelling us to identify ourselves with him in his struggle 
for a particular faith. Beyond a doubt Mr. O'Neill is blessed 
with a passion for absolute beauty, but the divine accident 
which happens to the great dramatists when their characters 
without stepping outside the play speak universal truth has 
yet to happen to him. For he seems to have been burdened 
with an impatience which will not let his philosophy of life 
mature. He hopes to take the Kingdom of Heaven by storm. 
Days Without End is another instance of this impatience to 
report upon the progress of his mind. 
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The Rev. Smith, Sydney. By Osbert Burdett. 
Hall. 15s.) 
Perars it will not displease the ghost of Sydney Smith— 
we can count on its being affable and familiar—if we compare 
his reverence with a balloon. Not his corporeal self; that 
would be too obvious a comparison, too vulgar a joke, but 
his character. The balloon was a good solid affair, with 
plenty of common sense, a sturdy vitality, and a strong moral 
core; but what made the balloon rise, to the comfortable 
height of a well-padded chair at St. Paul’s, was his exhaustless 
capacity for humour, the compulsion he laid upon all men, 
however unwilling, to laugh until their sides ached. And it is 
his misfortune that posterity has mistaken the gas for the 
balloon, or at any rate remembered only the gas, and forgotten 
the solid structure of which it was no more than a function. 
Sydney Smith remains in the popular mind as the reverend 
but hardly venerable jester, a kind of latter-day Yorick 
without the pungency, some one we would like to have always 
by us to appreciate our slighted sallies. Thus Calverley, 
bemoaning the loss of a splendid original joke, cried : 
“No! mine was a joke for the ages; 
Full of intricate meaning and pith; 


A feast for your scholars and sages— 
How it would have rejoiced Sidney Smith!” 


(Chapman and 


and it is itself a comment that he should have misspelt the name 
of the man who did more than any other churchman to bring 
about Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, and who 
in so doing sacrificed preferment. 

He had not wanted to be a parson; he would have pre- 
ferred to be a lawyer or a doctor: but the Church seemed all 
that offered to a man who had no more than a meagre Fellow- 
ship at New College to sustain him during an apprenticeship. 
But having chosen, he was determined to do his job well, 
with the humanity, the immense vitality, sanity, and courage 
that were always his, qualities abundantly necessary in the 
lost wilds of Netheravon. The inhabitants were in a wretched 
condition materially and educationally, so Smith set himself 
to remedy these defects, and to discipline himself in an 
atmosphere where decay would have been so easy. 

Three years of this, then Edinburgh—after a first rapturous 
taste of society at Bowood with the Holland House circle : 
Edinburgh, the Modern Athens, the brilliant centre of philo- 
sophic disputation and scientific curiosity, where the private 
tutor of the Hicks-Beach youths made his mark as a preacher, 
and was, perhaps, more instrumental than anybody in found- 
ing the Edinburgh Review, to which he contributed for years, 
till 1828, when he was made a Canon of Bristol, and he decided 
that to write for a paper—even so noble a one—was too low 
an activity for a dignitary of the Church (O tempora! O 
mores !). But he could not be a tutor for long : it led nowhere, 
and he had married on nothing but this and six small silver 
tea-spoons, which he threw into his wife’s lap, exclaiming, 
* There Kate, you lucky girl, I give you all I have.” So he 
adventured to London, where he preached and delivered lec- 
tures on moral philosophy to crowded rooms, and, all- 
important, conquered the once recalcitrant Lady Holland 
with his irresistible laughter, and became one of the essential 
members of that brilliant circle of influential Whigs who were 
some twenty years later to govern the country. When there 
he was given the living of Foston in Yorkshire, a most enjoy- 
able gift, until in the next year, 1808, a new Archbishop 
actually put into force the Clergy Residence Act, and Smith, 
to whom society was the breath of life, found himself once 
more banished to the wilds. 

Well, there was nothing for it but to make the best of 
a bad job, and a very good best he made of it. The parsonage 
was a hovel, the large glebe farm utterly neglected, so Smith 
became an architect and built a delightful home, and made 
himself into a very good farmer. But there were visits from 
Jeffrey and Houghton, and even Macaulay: Castle Howard 
was not far off, and Lord Carlisle had a library. He drove 


about the country in a queer contraption called ‘ the 
Immortal,” an ancient gig which grew younger every year 
and when he 
year, he was able to go to Edin- 
all the time, amid great gusts 
humour which used to convulse 
day—for he did not reserve his 


by the replacement of its worn-out parts ; 
inherited a pleasant £400 a 
burgh and London. And 
of laughter, the torrential 
his household for hours a 


indy 
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jesting for his guests—he worked for humanity, on g 
solid humdrum basis of practical Christianity (‘* there is ty 
enthusiasm in the Bible”), urging prison reform, soften; 
as J.P., the shocking horror of the game laws, seeing to the 
welfare of his parishioners, and being the local Aoctor x 
well as the local divine. 

He deserved the canonry at Bristol, the comfortabk 
living in the Vale of Taunton which fell to his lot in 18% 
where he again built. He aged pleasantly, making th 
best of both worlds, realizing the importance of good food a 
and wine to the health of the soul. It was with food and 
laughter that he cured his guests of melancholy, even Heny 
Luttrell, who came with “a sort of apple-pudding depressioy 
as if he had been staying with a clergyman. . . . He y, 
very agreeable, but spoke too lightly, I thought, of yey 
soup.” It is perhaps not surprising that he was assailj 
by gout, the only enemy he did not wish to see at his fee 

When at last the Whigs triumphed they made him a can 
of St. Paul’s, though they should have made him a bisho; 
—and admitted it. However he did not let disappointmey 
sour him; he set to work, and his influence is to be seen iy 
all the activities of the chapter in those days: he saved the 
library from decay, and cleansed the defaced altar, 1 


4 


heat the place was impossible: ‘* My sentences are frozen 7 
as they come out of my mouth, and are thawed in the coury | 
of the summer, making strange noises and unexpectel — 


assertions in various parts of the church.” But the time © 


were going beyond him: he fought the Ecclesiastical Com. 7 


mission, and could make nothing of the Tractarian movement | 
when it came to disturb his old age. He was repelled by 
** Newmania,”’ since he still found there was no enthusiasm | 


in the Bible: but he hailed Modern Painters with delight, 4 


at the age of 73 taught himself new songs—frequently 3 
encoring himself—and till his mellow end disseminated 
cheerfulness. , 
It is as an example to us that Mr. Burdett has compiled 7 
his book, an example of high sanity for our diseased age, 
and an example of the courage we shall need in a crumbling 
world. We see less here of the gay humorist than of the 
telling preacher (it might have been better to divide the 
book French fashion into Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre), and perhaps 
Mr. Burdett might have been as serious without being quite 
so solemn: but the book is a refreshing reminder that one 
can be gay and laughter-loving without being silly or shallow, 
and there is much to be learnt from the life of a man who, 
though a fellow of infinite jest, was an example of as good 
an eighteenth-century parson as one could wish to see. 
Bonamy Dopsrie, 


Our Yesterdays 


Modern England (1885-1932) : A History of My Own Times, 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. (Methuen and Co. 16s.) 
Ir is some years since Sir John Marriott wrote England Since 
Waterloo as the concluding volume in Methuen’s History 
of England from the Roman Occupation to the end of the 
nineteenth century ; but those years which have passed 
are not to be reckoned only by the number of their days. 
The close of the nineteenth century seems as far away to 





us as the last decade of the ancien régime must have seemed, 
after the death of Napoleon, to the survivors of 1789. Our 
ancestors exaggerated the importance of the first French 
Revolution and in our turn we may perhaps exaggerate the 
importance of the Great War. We are in some danger of 
confusing symptoms with causes, and of making the mistake 
of those who thought to begin a new era with the year 1 of 
the Republic. Whatever changes, for better or worse, are 
in front of us, the historian can at least claim the right to 
include the first twenty vears of the present century within 
the field of scientific history. One has only to look at the 
excellent bibliography at the end of Sir John Marriott's 
book to see the quantity of first-hand material already at 
the disposition of scholars. 

Sir John has brought his work down to the year 1939; 
but he has wisely limited himself in these post-War yeals 
to a lucid narrative of events. Lucidity and fairmindedness 
are indeed the distinctive marks of the whole volume. Sit 
John’s own political opinions are those of a moderate con 
servative. The selection of facts and the verdict on the 
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principal figures in Modern England reflect this moderate 
conservative standpoint ; but the book is in no sense a political 
tract. The treatment of party politics and party politicians 
js well balanced, and entirely free from bitterness or prejudice 
against those who have been Sir John’s political opponents 
within and without the House of Commons. This freedom 
from bitterness is a pleasantly positive quality in the book— 
| something more than cold impartiality, and a relief from 
the clever spite or scarcely hidden homilies too often found 
in modern accounts of the Victorian and Edwardian periods. 
Sir John is also to be congratulated on the skill with which 
he has woven, without distortion or over emphasis, an 
interesting and connected story out of a mass of detail. 

The subtitle of the book, 4 History of My Own Times, 
has a real meaning, since Sir John makes pertinent and often 
dramatic references to events in which he was an actor or 
an eyewitness. One of the most important of these events 
was the calling-off of a “ sympathetic ” strike by the railway 
and transport workers in April, 1921. If one were to single 
out any part of the book for special praise, one might choose 
the character sketch of King Edward VII, or, on a larger 
scale, the sections given to imperial and Indian affairs, 
where the complicated problems at issue are explained with 
great clearness. One may regret a little that Sir John could 
not give more space to foreign affairs, but it is difficult to 
go beyond a short outline without writing a history of Europe 
—and Sir John has already written this history in another 
book. Moreover one is most grateful for the care with which 
judgement is passed, and at times withheld, on matters where 
a good many less cautious writers—and_politicians—have 
committed themselves too light-heartedly. Upon the policy 
of the Cabinet in July, 1914, for example, Sir John has 
the wisdom to write: ‘*‘ Whether an earlier and more decisive 
declaration on his [Grey’s] part could have averted, or even 
postponed, war, is a question on which, though endlessly 
discussed, no final verdict is possible.” 

It remains to say that the volume has some very useful 
maps, and that it deserves its place in a series which has 
been of the greatest use to students and the reading public. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Scolt Head 


Scolt Head Island. Edited by J. A. Steers. (Heffer. 153.) 


BerorE this book was written or its material accumulated, 
just one place in England had been exhaustively studied. 
Cambridge men of science had surveyed Wicken Fen in every 
detail: its history, strata, structure, botany and especially 
biology, and the results were told in a large number of 
volumes printed by the University Press. ‘Those energetic 
naturalists who made the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust have 
long wished that a like service might be done for Scolt Head, 
which is as famous for its birds as Wicken Fen for its moths 
and primeval sedge. Their especial concern is birds; but 
by association with men of science from Cambridge they 
have extended their enquiries to the geology and the tides, 
and indeed every feature of this strange tract. To know 
something ‘‘ root and all, branch and all’? may not tell us 
what ** God and man is,” but it must assuredly give us some 
secrets hidden from the superficial surveyor. The National 
Trust, to whom Scolt Head belongs, are to be congratulated. 
They and the naturalists and the geological geographers have 
co-operated to a work of really national interest and import- 
ance; for Secolt Head, like other parts of this queer coast, 
grows and diminishes, like Alice after eating the mushroom ; 
and most of the problems of reclamation are involved. This 
Head, like Blakeney Spit, has ** one foot on sea and one on 
shore,’ and because of this is both peculiarly compact of 
problems and has attractions for certain birds and plants 
that are in some sort amphibious. It is also on a migration 
route. Miss Turner (who earned a more popular fame than 
she enjoyed by her long lonely stay on the peninsula) saw 
few things more interesting than an immense migration of 
white butterflies. The chapter she contributes to Mr. 
Steers’ book is without ‘a superfluous word, and all she 
records is of value to science, especially the concluding 
notes on bird migration. The editor has done his work 
supremely well, His own contributions, on the history 
and more elaborately on the physiography of Scolt Head, 


are good, but he has further succeeded in making his specialist 


contributors ‘* consent to a mutual relation.” They are a 
team, bound together not only by the covers and the will 
of the editor, but by the succession of most admirable maps 
and plans that assert the individuality of this headland that 
is not island or peninsula or spit or even dune. It needs a 
geographic name to itself. It is like no other place but 
includes the problems of most other seaside places ; and the 
pleasure of reading its record comes—at least for the less 
specialistic—from the knowledge it conveys about the common 
objects of the seaside, to use an old phrase, such as the 
action of the tides, the formation of dunes, the sorting and 
mobility of shingle, the formation of marshes, and above 
all the peculiar conditions that supply animals of all sorts 
and plants, from Marram grass to lichens, with their optimum 
of conditions. 

The work is not yet completed, for Scolt suffers a con- 
tinual flux and finality is not perhaps possible; but in a 
future edition something more might be said of the fish of 
the sea (on which the tern and the seals and the fishermen 
live). These are essential to the problems of wild life there 
and thereabouts. In general the book is the best of its 
sort—and that a very good sort—yet produced among local 
surveys. Its precise science does not at all conflict with 


its popular interest. W. Beacn Tuomas, 


Lilo in Her Looking-Glass 


Tale Without End. By Lilo Linke. (Constable. 
7a. 6d.) 


Illustrated. 


TurovuGcuovtr Friiulein Linke’s record of her travels there is 
evidence of qualities that one respects—yet its whole effect is 
trivial and subtly irritating. In search of experience she 
starts off with five young men ; visits the Verdun battlefields 
and Paris ; then, disappointed in love, branches off on her own ; 
stays with a fisher family on the Ile de Batz ; visits the silk- 
weavers of Lyons ; and leaves Marseilles for a cruise on an 
uncomfortable steam-trawler. Thus she seeks hardship and 
meets it with fortitude, evidently enjoying to the full this proof 
of weakness and strength in herself. Her Teutonic perse- 
verance and industry enable her everywhere to gather in 
fresh and exciting sensations—and to gain an astonishing 
mastery of the language in which she wrote this book. As a 
happy and fluent description, in English, of life as a tramp, 
Tale Without End is a tour de force. But that is all: a brilliant 
schoolgirl’s exercise-book. One which, moreover, with its 
virtues and defects, no English schoolgirl could be expected 
to have written. 

The authoress is youthful and frank, athirst for experience. 
But her doubts are too few as to the quality of this thirst ; 
and none seem to have assailed Miss Storm Jameson, wito 
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sponsors her with an enthusiastic introduction. Finally, 
however, she sits down on the steps of a mairie, and 
wonders ... 

“Why did I wear myself out like this 2? What was it that I was 
running after, asking all these strangers for assistance ? Life. The 
life of the simple. Did I really believe in it ? And did not this con- 
scious searching spoil the only attitude with which one should 
approach it—innocence ? Was I merely attempting to run away 

PP Re y au pting : a 
from myself ? And how ridiculous to do it in such a pedantic and 
methodical, in such a Prussian way! When I had reached that 
point, I suddenly got up. I did not like to find myself moving along 
these lines.” 

This being so, her attitude is more often one of calm 
assurance. During Mass in a Breton church she reflects : 
“What a wonderful experience is life. Short, so short. It 
moves quickly, and the world is great, and I want to see it, 
hear it, taste it, smell and feel it. How I like you all, you 
funny people. And thank You, God, that I am only here on 
holiday and shall soon see another place. Amen.” Or, when 
rough weather at sea alarms a Catholic priest, her fellow- 
traveller, she can be impertinent : ‘** Smiling I bend down to 
him. ‘ What are you afraid of, your Reverence ? Are we not 
all safe in God’s hand ?’ ” 

As a keen Socialist, at a workers’ college in Frankfort : 
**nine months of studies seemed short enough to understand. 
And afterwards to lead and rule.’ But very soon, in France, 
she had misunderstood her fellow Wandervogel, Fred—or 
allowed him to misunderstand her, though the reader cannot ; 
and, seeking hardship and heroism, with an odd mixture of 
high spirits, simplicity, immodesty and idealism, she seems, 
on her travels and in compiling this book, to have mistaken 
a dalliance with trivialities for a search for wisdom. 

Jonun Marks. 


Coal—A Social Study 


Coal and Men: An Economic and Social Study of the British 
and American Coalfields. By Harold M. Watkins, B.Sc. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.} 

Ix a somewhat intimate biographical preface, Mr. Watkins 
explains how he was led to undertake this comparative study 
of conditions in the coal-mining industry of Britain and the 
United States. For many years an extra-mural lecturer 
doing magnificent work for studious miners in the Glamorgan- 
shire valleys, the author has acquired a wide knowledge of 
their outlook and the circumstances of their lives. He con- 
fesses that his dominant interest always has been the human 
and personal phase of the coal problem, and this I can well 
understand. 

In his survey, Mr. Watkins has assembled almost everything 
that is discoverable concerning the colliery workers of the two 
countries and it is as a repository of personally authenticated 
data concerning differences in the habits and conditions of 
Jabour and life of a particular industrial group that Coal and 
Men has its chief value. Of course, the author found less 
scope for research into the general economic position of the 
industry in the two countries, for all the important facts are 
already widely known. ‘They are recapitulated here in a 
lively enough manner, though the book might with advantage 
have been shortened had the presentation been less discursive. 

Since Mr. Watkins had thought it necessary to provide an 
account of ‘‘ The Present World Coal Situation,” it would 
have been as well had he brought it up to date. I suspect 
that the author prepared these chapters some time ago and 
has allowed them to be published more or less as then written. 
This is a pity, for an objective study of current trends would 
have added much to the value of what is, nevertheless, a 
valuable piece of work. Coal more than any other single com- 
modity has shaped the economies and politics of the last six 
decades. As a basic factor in Britain’s oversea trade, latterly 
it has lost some of its prestige, yet even now, when it has been 
so largely replaced in world industry by other forms of motive 
power, its significance is far from being negligible. 

Securing an extended and stabilized market for coal has been 
a dominating consideration in most of Mr. Runciman’s agree- 
ments. Science, too, is now ready with a helping hand. 
A number of sharply defined economic and political issues 
have arisen, not the least of which is the type of organization 
which shall be fashioned so that the winning of the coal and 
the State-supported extraction of the more saleable derivatives 
w.ll become associated parts of one commercial undertaking. 


—_——-~ 


Without some kind of integration of these correlative 
cesses, mining will remain a Cinderella, for crusts ang 
menially serving her more fortunate sisters. ™ 

In emphasizing the heterogeneous character of pe 
in American mines, Mr. Watkins places his finger on 8 fact 
responsible for a wide range of consequences, Standani, 
of living are largely traditional and when it is realized thy 
in one colliery in Pennsylvania (and this is not Unique 
Lithuanians, Poles, Welsh, Russians, English, Italian, 
Scotsmen, Negroes, Irish, Serbs are found working together 
the difficulties of securing organized action become cea, 
Those who are immigrants will have brought with then 
the varied ideas of industrial remuneration and domestic 
decency prevailing in their countries of origin and eyy 
if they are native born, it takes long contact with superior 
levels before dissatisfaction with family standards iy 
engendered. 

The relative impotency of trade unionism, not only jg 
the mining industry but throughout America is very largely 
attributable to racial and in a lesser degree, linguistic facton, 
The full sociological significance of ethnic diversity has bee 
admirably set out in Professor Herman Feldman’s boc & 
(which by the way ought to have been included in Mf, 
Watkins’ Bibliography). 

The detailed report given of the organizations engaged © 
in providing miners with opportunities for cultural develp. 
ment and recreation will appear incredible to American 
readers, and when they read the story of the strivings and 
achievements of our workers in acquiring mastery oye 
many fields of knowledge, they will surely think the narrator 7 
a first-class romancer. Yet, though the canvas is somewhat 
overpainted and lacking in a true balance of light and shade, 
the tribute it is meant to convey is well deserved. i 

It is a pity that the author refrained from giving a critical 7 
account of the miner as a participant in national and local F 
government. The majority of Labour members. in the 
present House of Commons are ex-colliers and in certain 
counties local administration is almost entirely in the hand 
of mine-workers. To students of forms of government, 
this extension of the democratic experiment offers scope for 
investigation. We have had the paeans of rhapsodists 
and the snarls of cynics. What we now need is the cold analysis 
of a realist. 

Despite its deficiencies Coal and Men is a valuable book 
and its author is entitled to our congratulations. 


Bah sd bit 


ee 


R. T. Evans, 
Marathon and Salamis 
Marathon and Salamis. By Compton Mackenzie. _ Illustrated, 


(Peter Davies. 5s.) 
“ Terr good and evil qualities,” says Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
of the actors at Salamis and Marathon, ‘‘ combine to reveal 
humanity at such a pitch of creative action that we are 
almost persuaded they are of a different substance and mould 
from ourselves.’ Mr. Mackenzie, basing his narrative o 
Herodotus, but adopting corrections by Munro and Grundy, 
gives a straightforward account of the period from the usurpa- 
tion of the Persian throne by Cyrus in the middle of the sixth 
century to the Persian defeats at Plataea and Mycale in 479. 





The story opens slowly and with a certain stiffness ; the 
writer, too honest to achieve a popular handbook by omitting 
the facts, has been forced to the compression which so often 
makes ‘* popular’? sketches more diflicult to read than the 
scholar’s tome. But once he comes to the expedition of 
Darius the narrative expands, and of the years between 491, 
the emended date of Marathon, and the day when, with victory 
at Plataea and Mycale consolidated by the capture of Sestos 
in the Chersonese, the Athenians sailed home taking with 
them the cables of flax and papyrus woven for Xerxes’ bridges 
over the Hellespont, he writes with feeling and spirit. 
Those years do indeed reveal humanity at an astounding 
‘*‘ pitch of creative action.” ‘* And who are the Lacedaemo 
nians ? ” asked Cyrus, laughing, when emissaries warned him 


not to injure any Greek city, since the Lacedaemonians would 
not allow it; and when during the Ionian revolt Darius was 
informed of the burning of Sardis, he too demanded to be told 
who were these Athenians who had helped the rebels. Within 
twenty years the picked forces of the Persian empire had 
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been routed by Lacedaemonians and Athenians. This in 
itself is a prodigy for which the general title of the series in 
which this book appears, — ‘** Great Occasions,” is hardly 
adequate. When we examine the details of the prodigy it 
outgrows imagination. Mr. Mackenzie, repeating Herodotus, 
makes much of the hatred of despotism which inspired the 
Greeks during the fateful period. But this is not the story of 
a small, resolute and united nation resisting the attack of a 

t foreign power. It is the story of a quarrelsome col- 
lection of States rushing from the extremes of indecision 
to the extremes of patriotism. 

The Greeks had to fight, not only the barbarians, but also 
their own superstition. The Spartans could not march north 
in time for the Battle of Marathon because the Carneian 
Festival was in progress; similarly, when Athens was for 
the second time occupied, the celebration of the Hyacinthia 
delayed action for ten days ; and at Plataea for over a week 
it was unthinkable to join battle because the appearance of 
the entrails was unfavourable. Throughout the history of 
the Persian invasions we find courage juxtaposed with 
pusillanimity, fantastic nobility with egotism and a positively 
comic-opera self-interest. The commanders who had fought 
at Salamis, when after the victory there was a question of 
awarding the prizes for individual valour, voted each the first 
prize to himself and the second to Themistocles. At Plataea 
there was a dispute between the Athenians and the Tegeans 
as to which should have the honour of fighting on the left 
wing ; at Artemisium the captains had to be bribed to remain. 
And we must not forget that all through the wars a large part 
of Greece fought on the side of the invaders. 

Mr. Mackenzie has done his job well; that is to say, he has 
given us a sketch of the period which is easy without vul- 
garity—and which leaves us anxious to read more. His 
acquaintance with the country (and during time of war too) is 
valuable. And he writes with sympathy for the people and 
with an enthusiasm for the landscape which, though not always 
quite happily expressed, predisposes any friend of Greece in 


favour of his book. Ditys Powe. 


Mr. Maugham’s Short Stories 


Altogether. The Collected Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. SomMERSET MAUGHAM’s tales are so well known to all who 
are interested in the art of the short story that a reviewer may 
be forgiven for dwelling chiefly on the preface Mr. Maugham 
has contributed to this beautifully produced volume. It is 
a finely written, delightfully ‘* sensible” essay on the short 
story, and it is the more valuable because it represents a 
point of view not common to many English writers. 
Mr. Maugham represents Maupassant’s influence when most 
English short-story writers of any merit represent Chekov’s. 

Mr. Maugham can write nothing without inspiring confidence ; 
he is a writer of great deliberation even when his style is most 
eareless (‘* burning mouth,” ‘* nakedness of soul,’ ‘* mouth 
like a scarlet wound ”’); he will never, one feels, lose his head ; 
he has a steady point of view. The banality of the phrases 
I have noted do not indicate an emotional abandonment ; 
they indicate a rather blasé attitude towards the details of 
his stories; narrative is something which has to be got 
through before the point of his anecdote appears, and 
Mr. Maugham is sometimes a little bored and off-hand in the 
process. The anecdote to Mr. Maugham is very nearly every- 
thing; the anecdote, and not the characters, not the ‘* atmo- 
sphere,” not the style, is primarily responsible for conveying 
Mr. Maugham’s attitude; and it is anecdote as contrasted with 
spiritual analysis: Maupassant with Chekov: that he dis- 
cusses in his preface with great justice to the opposite school. 

“T do not know that anyone but Chekov has so poignantly been 
able to represent spirit communing with spirit. It is this that 
makes one feel that Maupassant in comparison is obvious and 
vulgar. The strange, the terrible thing is that, looking at man in 
their different ways, these two great writers, Maupassant and 
Chekov, saw eye to eye. One was content to look upon the flesh, 
while the other, more nobly and subtly, surveyed the spirit ; but 


they agreed that life was tedious and insignificant and that men were 
base, unintelligent and pitiful.” 


This comes very generously from a disciple of Maupassant, 
and Mr. Maugham’s praise of his master is never exaggerated. 
The anecdote is 


“ . . 
Maupassant’s stories are good stories. 


interesting apart from the narration, so that it would secure 
attention if it were told over the dinner table; and that 
seems to me a very great merit indeed.” The best of 
Mr. Maugham’s stories too are anecdotes, the best are worthy 
of Maupassant, and his failure really to reach Maupassant’s 
rank is partly his failure to stick to the anecdote. Too many 
of his short stories sprawl into the proper region of the novel. 
Take for example The Pool, where the scene changes from the 
South Seas to Seotland and back to the South Seas, where 
the action covers years, and of which the subject is the 
marriage of white and half-easte. Nor did Maupassant’s 
preference for the anecdote imply a method which Mr. 
Maugham finds only too necessary: the method of the 
“‘ yarn,” of the first person singular. He defends the con- 
vention ably in his preface, but in a collected volume the 
monotony of the method becomes apparent. One has oniv 
to remember how this convention of the first person was 
transformed by Conrad, to realize a strange limitation to 
Mr. Maugham’s interest in his craft. 

This air of being at ease in a Sion which he so candidly and 
rightly despises is rather pronounced in his defence of the 
popular magazines. As he explains in his preface, he came 
to the short story late in his career, he was already well 
known as a dramatist, and it is not surprising that his stories 
have always been welcomed by the magazines. His good 
fortune has blinded him to the demands which the popular 
magazine makes on its less famous writers. When he 
remarks: “‘It has never been known yet that a good 
writer was unable to write his best owing to the con- 
ditions under which alone he could gain a public for his 
work,’ he has been misled, I think, by his own success. 
Writers belonging to a less easily appreciated school than the 
anecdotal, who depend for their market on the intellectual 
magazine, are lucky if they can earn £20 by a short story, 
while the writer who fits the taste of the popular magazine 
may well earn £200. It is seldom that financial worry is a 
condition for the best work. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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A Posthumous War Diary 


Scots Guard. By Wilfrid Ewart. (Rich and Cowan. 9s.) 


TERE is no preface to explain the exact nature of this book 
or the reason for its publication eleven years after Ewart's 
death. It looks as though it were a kind of diary, a private 
record that Ewart kept when he was on active service, 
abandoned when he was on sick leave, continued during the 
post-War months when he was writing Way of Revelation, 
from which he omitted any. reference to his success in London 
and to which he returned when he went to join Stephen 
Graiam in Santa Fé. Parts of it have appeared in various 
magazines but nothing suggests that Ewart himself prepared 
or intended it for publication. 

Ewart was not an intimate friend of mine. But we were 
friends. We talked confidentially about the War, about 
writing, about our books, but never about ourselves. Differ- 
ences of age and background made our personal lives dissimilar, 
and we never exchanged personal confidences. But I always 
suspected that it was with a good deal of hesitation and 
self-doubt that he became a writer. Even after the success 
of Way of Revelation he did not seem really certain of himself, 
SO Opposed was the career of a novelist to the traditions in 
which he had been brought up and the picture that as a 
boy he must have formed of his own future. I may have been 
entirely wrong in suspecting that, but the impression was 
strong and this book strengthens it. 

The War made Ewart as a writer ; revealed him to himself ; 
showed him that he had something to say and a capacity to 
say it. When he began this diary, he had little more than 
a diarist’s instinct to set on record the things that were of 
interest to him. He had the amateur’s weakness for the 
purple passage : 

“Ah! this Paris! It is like a woman in its mystery, ifs way. 
wardness and its passion; its pride and its beauty and its joy of 
lite: its comedies and tears: its magnificence and wickedness, its 


tremendous past and eternal future: its laughter at the destinies 
of man.” 











AUTUMN ABROAD 


‘You need an expert’s advice 


Impossible—unless you have spent a lifetime in travel—to know 
just which would be the straightest route, exactly where living is 
cheapest, precisely which transport company offers most nearly what 
you want. But possible, fortunately, to call on great experience 
and comprehensive knowledge. 

If you come to Hickies about travel you will pay no fee of any 
kind. But you will find an organisation almost as old as steam- 
ships ready and capable of taking all the burden of planning and 
arranging off your shoulders. 


GRAND TOUR THROUGH SPAIN 


visiting San Sebastian, Burgos, Madrid, Cordova, Seville, 
Granada, and Barcelona. 
Departure Sept, 15. 21 DAYS £45, 


THROUGH ITALY 


visiting Milan, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice. 
Departure Sept. 22. 16 DAYS 28 guineas. 


ROUND GERMANY 


visiting Brussels, Nuremburg, Berlin, Dresden, Munich 
(for Oberammergau), and Prague. 
Departure Sept. & 14 DAYS 20 guineas. 


AND GRUISING. We have picked the best. Listed 
them for your convenience in two booklets. “ Cruising 1934" 
contains the shorter trips; “ Cruising—Ocean Voyages" the 
longer ones. 


Let these bocklets and the Summer Book show you how valuable 
an expert's advice can be. They are free. Write—and we will send 
you whichever you require. 


25 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


WHlitehall 2094. 
Dept. X.H. 
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The descriptions of trench routine, reliefs, patrols, wo: 
parties, of the squalor of modern battle, of Christmas fraten, 
ization in the line, of leaves in Amiens are done well Noun, 
in a pedestrian way, but they are colourless and insigniticay 
when set beside the personal records of Blunden, Grave 
Sassoon, or if a competitor in a quieter key is sought, 
Rogerson’s Twelve Days; there is nothing in Scots Ganj 
to suggest that its author had it in him to write a Nov 
that could be set beside Death of a Hero, All Quiet, ang Al 
Our Yesterdays, and for the best of reasons, that Ewart tii 
not know it himself, then. His War diary is more thay 
anything an apprenticeship, the school in which a man yj 
might have become a great novelist taught himself to Write 


































It has interest if looked at in that light: if it had been pub ies 
lished in 1919 it would have been a salutary corrective to mud ” ¥ 
sloppy thinking. But at this late day it has little intringy I my 
value. The end of the book, the account of a visit 4 pos 
Thomas Hardy, the criticism of Hardy's novel, the sketd sie li 
of an ocean crossing are jottings in a storyteller’s notebook — 
Nothing is less likely than that Wilfrid Ewart would hay {i MR. | 
wished them reprinted in this form in 1934. The only “M 
really good thing in the book is the East Anglian chapty _ 
** Geese and Guns.’ He was describing there with mature UR ] 
powers something he knew and loved. It is only a few pags" ” 
long, but it is worthy of the one memorable book which hi “ Mr. 
ensured an immortality for its author. 
ALEC Waver, 
Early Voyagers 

The Portuguese Pioneers. By Edgar Prestage. (A. and (, 

Black. 15s.) An ep 
The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins. Edited from th 

Text of 1622, with Introduction, Notes and Appendices by “ Hel 

James A. Williamson. (Argonaut Press. 36s.) age 
Proressor Prestace’s new volume in the “ Pioneet Shy 
Histories ” series gives the best account available in English 





of the Portuguese voyages of discovery from the fourteenth 
to the early sixteenth century. Everyone knows vaguely 
that Portuguese sailors gradually worked their way down 
the coast of West Africa until Dias reached the Cape of 
Good Hope and Vasco da Gama, greatly daring, went up the 
East African coast and thence to India. But the precise 
details of this long campaign, as set out by Professor Prestage, 






are uncommonly interesting. Under the resolute leadership The t 
of Prince Henry and of the kings who continued his work 

Portugal was continuously engaged for a century in the “ Eig 
systematic exploration of Africa for the benefit of Portuguese Vivid 





trade, and with the primary object of reaching by sea the 
regions whence gold was brought by land across the Sahar 
to Morocco and Tunis. When we realize what the Portuguese 
had done, we can readily understand why King John II in 
1484 rejected Columbus’ proposals for a voyage to ‘“* Cipango” 
in the Western ocean. To the experts at Lisbon Columbus 
may well have seemed a crazy adventurer, and his demand 









C 








to be created viceroy for life of any lands that he discovered “ An 
was wholly inconsistent with Portuguese practice. full 





Dr. Williamson’s new edition of The Observations of Sit 
Richard Hawkins, the son of Sir John Hawkins, Elizabeth's 
trusted adviser in nautical matters, presents a famous book 
as it appeared in the first edition of 1622, with notes and 
maps and with a most valuable introduction. In his book 
Sir Richard described his unlucky voyage to the South 
Seas in 1594, ending with his capture by a Spanish squadron 








CI 








off the coast of Peru after a long and desperate action which WA 
Kingsley retold in the pages of Westward Ho! The editor clev 





has taken the opportunity to explain at length why English 
geographers and seamen of the Tudor age were so keenly 
interested in the South Seas. They were, of course, eaget 
to make money by plundering Spanish galleons, but theit 
main purpose, according to Dr. Williamson, was to find and 
colonize the great Terra Australis of which Marco Polo had 
heard and which lay somewhere to the south of Cathay. 
Dr. Williamson has a poor opinion of Drake as an exploret 













while admitting his ability to command and his success i “Ww 
finding rich prizes. His masterly biography of the elder cont 





Hawkins showed his profound knowledge of Elizabethan 
seamen and their problems, and this essay on the younget 
Hawkins is an instructive supplement to the earlier book 
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BLIND MEN 
CROSSING A 
BRIDGE 


by Susan Miles. 10s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement : 


“Tt happens now and again, perhaps once in 
every ten years or so, that we are contronted 
with a novel that cannot be judged by the com- 
fortable standards applicable to the mass of 
fiction. George Meredith’s The Shaving of 
Shagpat, published nearly eighty years ago, con- 
founded the critics who clung to a familiar 
canon. Wuthering Heights found its execrators; 
and in recent years we have been confronted by 
such experiments as Mr. I. M. Forster’s Il’here 
Angels Fear to Tread, Mrs. Woolt’s The Voyage 
Out, or Miss Dorothy Richardson’s Pointed 
Roofs, and now Miss Susan Miles’s 


BLIND MEN 
CROSSING A 
BRIDGE 


which unquestionably falls into the category 
intimated by these examples. 

















“Tt will be obvious from what has been sail 
that this is an unusual and powerful novel, 
inspired by a lofty ambition. It succeeds in so 
far as it gives an unforgettable picture of human 
struggle for expression, painted with fierce 
intensity. It fails in that the struggle represented 
is so limited in its application. 





“Miss Miles writes with immense vigour a 
stubborn, forcible prose that comes nearest to 
poetry when it falls into country dialect. She 
is inclined to choose the unusual in preference 
to the more descriptive word, and sometimes 
overreaches herself. But she has written a novel 
that, however considerable its faults, bears signs 








of genius.” 


— (on 11) | 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Crooked Cross. By Sally Carson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Elizabeth. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Air Liner. By Charles Lorne. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


A NOVEL need be none the worse for having been written 
with a purpose, for a great many seem to be written with 
no worthy purpose at all. The purpose of Crooked Cross is to 
show the effect, during the first six months of last year, of 
the Nazi revolution upon an “ ordinary ” German middle- 
class family. It is a first novel, and quite worth reading. It 
is not without faults: there is too much small talk, an 
English character makes a number of somewhat superfluous 
appearances, and a certain wistfulness tends to smudge some 
of the outlines. At the same time, it has definite merits. It 
is a blessing to read a novel which deals understandingly, 
not, as so many do, with the stale lusts of bores, but with a 
poignant predicament of our time. The author was obviously 
moved by her theme, she never rants, and there is little 
suggestion of the self-justifying autobiography so common 
in first novels. The writing is unaffected and the general 
impression by no means unlovely. 

The book opens with a simple and happy German Christmas 
party at the Klugers’ house in a Bavarian town in 1932. 
Lexa, the daughter, is engaged to Moritz Weissmann, a young 
doctor in Munich who is a German and a Catholic but has 
Jewish blood in his veins. At the New Year he is insulted at 
a dance; the prevailing Nazi fever rapidly grows more in- 
tense ; and Lexa’s brothers, Helmy and Erich, join the Party. 
At first Lexa does not realize how things are really going. 

* [Everything seemed to be altering; everyone was taking on 

a new lease of life. Helmy took on a new fervour, a new confidence 
in himself and in the future of his Party, and through it of Germany. 
Helmy, who had never had any decent work, who had been hungry 
and ashamed to own it, Helmy, who had hated himself for his 
enforced idleness, now had work, a salary—not much certainly— 
but his own money at last. He had strong boots and a regular 
lite with a future to it.” 
Unfortunately Lexa, “ carried away by the thrill of it all, 
did not know that Helmy’s triumphant shout at the door— 
so spontaneous and joyful as it had been—was the signal for 
the upheaval of the country, for the disappearance of logic, 
individuality, of freedom itself.” She loved her brother, but 
continued, while political feeling ran higher and higher, to 
meet her tabooed lover in secret, for she loved him too and 
had sworn faith to him. 

Now the strength and adroitness of the book lie in this, 
that Miss Carson does not show up the barbarity of Hitlerism 
by overstating it, or by flaunting a red flag in the reader's 
face: she is content to show something of its destructive 
effect upon family life, upon personal happiness, and upon 
what is ordinarily meant by civilization. And she does this 
by building up, with many simple and natural little touches, 
a picture of cheerful domesticity in a charming Bavarian 
setting, and then gradually shows the nasty workings of the 
herd instinct, until we are brought to the point where cruelty 
and violence are thought right, and gentleness is thought 
wrong. She notes that 
* behind all this noise and vigour there’s a vague fear, a vague 
doubt. So perhaps that’s the reason for all this feverish shouting, 
this heetic advertisement. It’s to reassure themselves—like a 
child showing off to amuse visitors because it has an idea that it 
juay have to go to bed ina few minutes.” 

And above all she is aware that you cannot do harm to other 
people without doing harm to yourself : 

‘Germany's penalty was in herself... .. The poison in expelling 

the Jew, in crucifying him again, was drunk by the very people 
that had administered it.” 
That is not Jess true for being awkwardly put. Lexa 
and Moritz make a disastrous attempt to establish the 
happiness that racial fanaticism has denied them, and amid 
the wreckage of innocent lives there linger on the ear echoes 
of the Horst Wessel song and the tragic stuff about ** der 
Tug fir Freiheit und fiir Brot.” 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton, in his long and somewhat intricate 
new novel, is content to stay on more familiar ground. 
‘Treading the mazes of a complex plot, the characters in 











— 
—— 
| Septe 
| 
Elizabeth have as background the rise of an English Wate, 
place, Seahampton, from the ‘nineties onwards, There wy 
one Elizabeth; there were two. Both their fathers NEW 
writers (how writers do write about writers !), but yy, pa 
Beth’s father, Roland Swift, ** an aesthetic kind of [i ux? 
had contrived, by imagining or pretending to imagine THE 
he * heard from afar the winding of a fairy horn,” to hy aT 
a best-seller, the father of Eliza Cordell was a brokej. For 
journalist, an embittered mediocrity who took to onp 
Beth was on the whole happy, good and lucky ; Eliza ay THE 
family were marked out from the beginning for wretch LOVI 
and inferiority, and nothing could save them. This dual ty BO 
is the main one of the book, and may perhaps be taka fo 
symbolize Mr. Swinnerton’s view of the polarity ofj MON 
Some writers would have spoken of Providence and De THE 
but Mr. Swinnerton is satisfied to tell his story, and tog — 
people in the grip of circumstances too strong for th —— 
The author of a study of Gissing, he wears, both as nov — 


and essayist, a mantle of somewhat  Gissingesque cut, THE 


call him a realist does not mean that he is exclusively t; 


up with sordidness, or that he is out to annihilate all thy ae 


made to a drab thought in a drab shade. He is a sen Septen 
writer who does not indulge in flights of fancy. I bg Lipes 
KXatherine Mansfield, evoking the shade of Chekhov, » THE P 
suggested that Mr. Swinnerton ** played without expressiq THE 1 
Could not the same be said of Gissing ? They have in comy HIND! 
a British touch, and give us a feeling that the skies aby en 
their characters are mostly grey, but they are both free SECU] 
the cheap optimism, the ‘“‘cheerio” spirit, which comes egg IN TH 
to many than the effort of facing facts. WANT 

As for facts, Mr. Charles Lorne has seized upon the not y A CO! 
recondite one that nowadays it is no uncommon thing be 


a number of people to travel together through the air} 


long distances in a machine. -.tny_ circumstance vig FORE 
brings a variety of people into close contact is eagerly ng prrey 
by the dramatist and novelist : there have been innument — 


novels, plays and films about happenings to travellers, 


travellers by air have not had more attention. Mr. Lome 
air liner takes off at Capetown and descends finally at Brini 
whence the passengers continue their journey to Croydn 
We are informed by the publisher that Mr. Lorne is not rel 
Mr. Lorne at all, that he is *‘a well-known novelist and sho 
story writer who has published at least eleven books,” thi 
he served in the R.N.A.S. during the War, though his fig 
flight had been made long before 1914 * when transcontinetie 
air liners were still hardly imagined,” and that he “ know 
what he is writing about.” The reader, then, is in experientiy 
hands, and may expect to be piloted safely from Cape We 
Cairo and beyond. 


—— 
trains and ships, and it is surprising that the destinies; a 


Certainly Mr. Lorne takes off smoothly and is soon in fil 
flight, but whether he is too intent on the passengers aly 
the controls, or whether familiarity has blunted a little tei 
sharpness of his perceptions, it is a curious thing that Wf 
gives us on the whole comparatively little sense that iti 
Africa over which he is flying. He makes frequent landing 
but does not do enough to conjure up, for instance, th 
peculiar atmospheres of places like Johannesburg and Naitvi 
Most or all of his local colour might well have been provide 
by somebody who had never left the ground or set foot it 
Africa. It is true, however, that a giraffe, “* for all the wo 
like some queer flower swaying at the end of its stalk’ 
stares up at the machine, and we get a very odd view? 
Athens as a city of “ grey houses under a haze of smoke, 
with the ruins on the Acropolis resembling ‘* more that 
anything the shell of an abandoned factory.” It is natunl 
that the passengers should be Mr. Lorne’s chief conceti. 
A mixed lot, they include a vamp, a neurasthenic elopitt 
with another man’s wife, a restless Jew, a retired hospitl 
matron, and a blatant vulgarian and scoundrel about whot 
fate we are kept in suitable suspense until, thank goodnes 
he gets his deserts on landing at Croydon. The cruise 5 
anything but care-free, and has anything but a sedative 
effect on the nerves of the passengers, whose preoccupation 
make quite a good story. . 
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Frank SWINNERTON’ : 
ELIZABETH  srrav. 


A most ade 
esting and attractive piece of work, as, indeed, is every- 
thing that he writes. It is a fine panorama, intimate 
and engaging and delightfully easy to read.” (S. Times) 
GERALD GOULD: “ 4 past master of English narrative 

. he has a Dickensian eye for detail.” (Observer) 


“!/STEPHEN McKENNA’s 


PORTRAIT of his EXCELLENCY 


= brilliantly penetrating study of a man, By the author 
‘The Undiscovered Country,” ‘‘ Sonia,” ete. 


3 new HUTCHINSON books 


The ROSE of LONDON 


by GUY PAGET Hlus. 18/- 


















































By Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 









SECRETS of | OFF WITH HIS 
SIBERIA HEAD 















by PIERRE by GEOFFREY 
DOMINIQUE BRYAN 
Illus. 10/6 Illus. 18/- 





HUTCHINSON 
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ROUND ae 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 
NAVIES AND THE PACIFIC, 
THE BLACKSHIRTS. 
THE FUTURE OF COLONIAL TRUSTEESHIP. 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND EMPIRE TRADE, 
ART OR ALCHEMY IN THE NEW DEAL, 
THE PROTECTORATES AND THE UNION. 
CRISIS IN THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION, 
CIVITAS DEI, 

Also Articles from Great Britain, The Trish Free State, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a. Post free. 











To be obtained through ail Bookscilers, Railway Beokstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2. 
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H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said :— 
‘| do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
continued assistance.’’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters (ne Society's Homes or the Training Ship 


“Arethusa” is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he 


or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 


NEEDED NOW. 


1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING 


MAINTAINED. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., ORO, _ c.2 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 











































~ BERLIN DIARIES” 


The Private Journals of a General 
i the German War Ministry 


EDITED By DR. HELMUT KLOTZ 


The publishers beliewe this to be the most authentic and 
the most revealing book on Nazi Germany and its leaders 
which has yet appeared. It ts the secret record of the 
astonishing events and intrigues which ended in the 


triumph of Hitler, and tells 


@ How Germany was bought and 
delivered to Hitler 


@ Hindenburg’s dealings with the 
German landowners 


How the international armaments 
trust finances the Nazis 


@ Germany’s secret preparations for a 
new war of unspeakable terror and 
ruthlessness 

@ How a secret society of German 
aristocrats controls the affairs of 


the Reich 


@ The scandalous private records of 
some of Hitler’s aides. 


mF “BERLIN DIARIES” was recently published in 
Crechoslovakia, om aud America, and there is 
ground for the be shef that some of the prominent 
Germans executed during the June “ round-up” 
were shot because of their supposed authorship or 
fart authorship of this book. 


Out To-day. MUlus. 18s. net 
JARROLDS PUBLISHERS LONDON LT), — 
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1922 1933 1934 


A Good Even The 
Scheme Better Best 


GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION'S SCHEME FOR 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 


SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
THE INSTITUTION. 


Write for details te the Secretary and Actuary, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Established 1840. Funds exceed £22,000,000. 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. M AROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F, Ramsavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
tor bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
eppointment, 





ae 
Current Literature 


THE TREATY OF TRIANON 
By Count Bethlen 


It is regrettable that all Hungarian revisionist pro 
is not as clear and moderate as that contained jn Cy 
Bethlen’s book (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). It is a Welldo. 
mented case for the enlargement of Hungary’s 7 
Many of his statements are, of course, open to debate 
suggestion, for instance, that those who framed the p, 
conditions ‘ignored the mission of the Austro-H 
monarchy and consequently they did not believe in jt tala 
no account of the fact that at the time of the Peace 
there was no Austro-Hungarian monarchy in which to belie 
The institution was in pieces and all the allied gs 
could be expected to do was to give them some coher 
organization based on the considerations of race and 
and the expressed desires of the people concerned, 
Bethlen, too, does not face up to the consequences of TeVisiqy 
Boundaries can only be adjusted at some other county, 
expense. There is undoubtedly a strong case against th 
Rumanian seizure of certain parts of ‘Transylvania, but it 
hardly likely to appear in the same light to Rumanians 9s} 
does to Hungarians. Indeed, the present reviewer ry 
assured in the highest quarters when he was in Ruma 
last autumn that to remove the Rumanian frontier ey 
five miles backwards meant war. There is the gay 
attitude in Yugo-Slavia and Czechoslovakia. Admitted, 
the Little Entente depends for its continuance on th 
support of France, but there appears little evidence for Coy 
Bethlen’s statement that even France is beginning to realiz 
that ‘she cannot continue eternally to play the réle of th 
gendarme in order to maintain an unjust order of thing i 
the Danube basin.”” For all that the arguments that Cow 
Bethlen propounds for the revision of Hungary’s boundariy 
are difficult to refute. But how is that revision to be b 
about? The strengthening of the clauses in the constitutiond 
the League of Nations relating to the revision of treaties is, 
reform dangerously overdue, 































OIL AND WINE 
By Philip Inman 







large voluntary hospital today. As would be expected hf 





with his previous books, The Human Touch, The Silent Loon, 






unfair to criticize the work as a piece of literature, for it make 





rvades the book will probably appeal to more people thn 






conclusion that ‘* The great work performed by the hospitas 





the benefits to mankind are incalculable.’’ Mr. Inman bw 
himself contributed in no small measure to the making ¢ 
such performance possible. 








WADE IN SCOTLAND 
By J. B. Salmond 


Mr. Salmond has written an admirable monograph on th 
military roads which opened up the Highlands of Scotlani 
and led to the break-up of the old Clan System, and on ther 
maker, General Wade (Wade in Scotland: The Moray Pres, 
5s.). Surprisingly little material is available for a life af 
Wade, but Mr. Salmond has spared no effort to hunt it out ami 
make the most of it. He gives a very pleasant account 0 
Wade's friendship with the Jacobite, Robertson of Strum, 
whose common potation in the morning was whisky ail 
honey, and, for a meridian, brandy and sugar. They wet 
great friends—this Jacobite ‘* who at the best was to make # 
old song, the men of the Highland Companies, the ancestor 
of the greatest soldiers of the finest regiments in the histor 
of the world,” and Wade, representing ‘‘ common-sense pr 
gress, realizing and allowing for the views and attitudes 
the Jacobites, realizing and making use of the military qual: 
ties of the Highlanders, and realizing and labouring bs 
knowledge that civilization goes along roads and over bridges. 
Wade made no enemies in Scotland, with the exception a! 
Simon Fraser. Mr. Salmond’s verdict on Lovat is too whol 
sale, and not in accordance with the findings of recent researtl, 
but otherwise his book is very fair, gives a very clear account 
of Wade’s enterprise, supplies a useful appendix on post-W 

military road-making in Scotland, and is pleasantly eked ot 
with material drawn from the fact that the author has p® 

























sonally traversed all the Wade roads, 







Mr. Inman is well known as Managing Governor of Chariy 4 
Cross Hospital, and in this book (Chapman and Hall, 8s, 64) 
he conveys very accurately one aspect of the work and life of: 
those familiar with Mr. Inman’s articles in the newspapers a> 


&e., he is more generous in his libations of the first of th® 
Good Samaritan’s gifts than of the second. It would kf 


no claim to be considered as such. It is informing and if 
many ways illuminating. Even the sentimentality tif 


it will offend. We can all agree with the author in his fm 


in the alleviation of human suffering is beyond all telling: f 
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ATLANTIS 


FOR 


‘ 


SEPT. 22 From Southampton to Ceute, Barcelona, 
Villefranche, Rapa!lo, Naples, Palermo end Algiers. 
18 days. Fares from 31 Guineas. 
OCT. 13 From Southampton to Mediterranean. 
16 days. Fares from 27 Guineas. 


DEC. 21 Christmas Cruise fo West Africa and 
Ailantic Isles. 20 days. Fares from 34 Guineas. 





Special Winter Cru se by the “ASTURIAS” JAN. 22nd, 
1935. To Colombo, East Indies, South and West 
Africa, Las Palmas, e’c. 
65 cays. 

EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS. LIMITED TO 400 PASSENGERS 


TO ENSURE COMFORT. ONE ‘SITTING AT MEALS. 
HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER IN ALL CABINS. 


OYAL MAIL 


4 MAIL LINES, LTD. America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. Royal Mail 
Se kesteaall Street, E.C.3. Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
; Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents. 


Fares from 145 Guineas. 




















Dover Casile, Kent 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ’’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


THREE CASTLES 


20 FOR 1/4 ZO FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3/3 Aloe ediainedie 


Dashinge 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
4.7.137C 


NW gg Ww rE. i 








RADIO 
that is always 


DEPENDABLE 


Dependability in a radio set means so much 
more than particular brilliance in some single 
phase of its performance. Selectivity — tone — 
power — good looks — each in itself means little. 
Only when the separate virtues are massed into 
one perfect whole can really dependable radio 
result. It is just this meticulous blending of 
qualities that gives to your Marconiphone 
unfailing, all-round dependability. 


Above we illustrate the exquisite Marconi 
de Luxe 5-valve Superhet, this year’s greatest 
attraction at Radiolympia. Equipped with every 
modern necessity of radio there is certainly 
nothing with which it can be compared at the 
price. A demonstration is strongly recommended. 


MODEL 296: The Marconi de Luxe.. 13} gna. 


MARCONIPHONE 


The world-famous trademark of the Marconiphone Company 
Lid., Radio House, 210, Tottenham Court Read, London, W.1. 
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Motoring 


Wuy, writing in the month of August, 1934, two clear 
months before the annual motor show and five before 
next year, it is considered sensible to describe cars 
you can buy today as “1935” it has always been 
beyond me to guess. It must be twenty years since 
a new model of any make of car was correctly dated, 
since ‘* vintage”? was a useful description to apply to 
it. In point of fact the last motor show I remember 
attending on a date that corresponded to the “ year ”’ 
of the cars displayed within was the one at Chicago 
in January, 1914. [had already seen “ all the 1914 cars ” 
at Lexington Avenue, New York, and I rather think 
that was just before Christmas, but I’ may be wrong. 
What is very certain is that neither of them was held 
more than a fortnight before the year from which they 
took their names. A year or two ago, in this country, 
next year’s cars were being announced and even sold 
in July, thereby, it was said, bringing catastrophic 
confusion upon the second-hand market. The authorities 
decided that it was less absurd to sell a 1935 in August, 
1934, than in the preceding month, and issued a decree 
to that effect. 


It is, of course, all a matter of labels. It has long 
been the custom to class cars by vintages, regardless 
of the fact that there is, actually, no such thing as a 
* 1934” or “ 1935’ model. I imagine it, or the worst 
stage of it, began with the rivalry between our own 
show and the. once more resplendent and, because far 
more attractive as a show, more fashionable Salon de 
lYAutomobile in Paris. From January they were ante- 
dated to December, to November and, let us hope, 
finally to October. It was quite ridiculous and one 
cannot imagine why the organizers of the race, whoever 
they were, ever believed the serious car-buying public 
was taken in for a moment. The “latest models,” 
if you like; the “new cars”; anything but “ next 
vear’s ”’ when there is a miscalculation of some six 
months. Alone of British makes, at all events, Rolls- 
Royce have produced their new models, cr, to be more 
exact, the improvements on their existing models, 
as and when they have chosen. They have classified 
their productions in series instead of in years. To 
the owner who buys his Rolls-Royce to keep for a 
number of years, I imagine this scheme appeals strongly 
in that is does not “ date ” his car and thereby artificially 
reduce its value in the second-hand market. 


Perhaps it is, in essentials, true of other makes, except 
that they choose to ignore the motor show altogether, 
as the occasion for that well-beloved modern’ process, 
the revealing of secrets, and substitute July or August. 
This year there have been two outstanding examples 
of Rolls-Royce procedure. Several months ago the 
Singer company produced their latest model, for all 
the world as though May were August and dealers’ 
showrooms Olympia; and about a month ago the 
Vauxhall Company, with no greater respect for the 
Kensington tradition, brought out their new big car, 
with the 20-h.p. or the 27-h.p. engine. There may 
have been others, but I think those two were the leaders 
in this admirable revolution. For admirable it is, 
if not entirely from the dealer's present point of view. 
The October show had already knocked the bottom 
out of the last three months of any car’s second-hand 
market value. The publication of the new catalogues 
in August and September could be regarded either as 
halving the saleable life of “last year’s’’ model or 
as a final decision to have done forever with artificial 
dating. Those fairly numerous people who want “ the 
jatest ” and want it “every year” (all dates have lost 
their meaning) obviously do not think of buying a 
new one until the end of August. They advertise 
their present machines for sale or make the more usual 
arrangement with their dealers for ‘ part-exchange,”’ 
and from about June Ist to August 15th trade in current 
models must be as dead as mutton. Is it excessive 
to regard it as in feeble health, if not moribund, for 
nearly half the year? There are still a good many 
who wait until show-time in the hopes, only very occa- 


1935” 





sionally justified, that they will see something in Octobe 
that has no public existence in August. 


Would not everybody, not even excepting the “ gate” 
at Olympia, benefit by a general adoption of the R., 
system? I do not believe it is a good thing for a 
industry that is still only slowly and often painfyj; 
recovering from the effects of the slump to handicy 
itself in this long out-dated fashion. Let each aie 
produce his new goods as and when it suits him, }, 
could be trusted, at least after some experience, not 4, 
do anything calculated to spoil the trade in his oy, 
second-hand cars. A very large proportion of the publ 
still takes second-hand value into high consideratig, 
when choosing a new car. Let there be heard but, 
whisper about a difficulty in getting a fair price for “yg 
year’s model, only done 8,000 miles,” and that make yi 
lose its popularity with distressing rapidity. Such a pla 
would, of course, put an end to most announcements ¢ 
revolutionary novelties, of sweeping improvements, o! 
most things that are born and die on paper, and I think 
nobody, least of all the public, would take any ham 
from it. Very, very few revolutionary novelties that 
work are recorded in the dry, matter-of-fact pages of 
motoring history. I do not believe there is one in gener 
use today that was ever offered to the buyer, who is the 
first and last judge, the man who makes or mars a busines, 
the only person who matters at all, without long and 
expensive trial-to-destruction. 
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A dozen or more factories have given us particulars of © P 
their new cars in the past fortnight. They inch& 
Daimler, Lanchester, B.S.A., Wolseley, Standard, Austin, 
Triumph, Humber, Singer, Rover, Lagonda, Crossley and 
Riley, the last three announcing, in advance of their ful 
list, one new model each. These, you would agree, ar 
fairly representative of the industry. Some are the 
patriarchs, some among the Benjamins ; they make car 
that cost between £1,600 and £100 ; most of them employ 
brains of the best quality. What revolutionary ideas 
do they offer us? A rhetorical and therefore a ridiculous 
question. The answer is, None. Practically all their 
new cars are interesting by reason of some special in: 
provement, some new adaptation of an already tried 
innovation, some advance in comfort, but there is nothing 
in any of them likely to set the Thames on fire or produce 
any equally exciting effect. On the other hand, all 0 
them seem to me to be better cars than the last lot—by 
which I mean either the “* 1934” series or the last cealed 
pattern. 

They have given us more room for our legs an 
elbows ; they have given us larger engines for what wil 
be less tax on January Ist, 1935; they have reduced 
noise, so they tell us; they have stoutly held to wel: 
proved design or material; they have improved the 
appearance of their cars; they have not increased 0 
reduced their price—or very little. Austins have give 
us the long-expected £100 car (you can buy the Seve 
for that now), Singers one car with independent front: 
wheel suspension, and another with an aerodynamt 
body, Wolseley a new type of pre-selective gear, Triumph 
an extensible steering column. All these things ar 
interesting, and some of them may, in due course, seell 
good to us individually, None of them is of the sort 0 
novelty you should bottle up in trembling secrecy until 
the first day of the Motor Show at Olympia, till the 
first of January or till any other day in the calendar 
Vor all you know not one but several other fellows may 
have gone one or several better than you. And thet 
where are you, with your “ 1935 ” stuff? Would it not 
be better for all concerned, but specially for you th 
maker, to let it be understood that these are the improve: 
ments of To-day, that they will be followed by those 
To-morrow, Next Week or whenever they are ready: 
Not being a manufacturer, I can only imagine his pit! 
of view, but I cannot think that any one of our industri 
and conscientious car-makers really likes the ait 0 
finality, of “ that’s the best we can do for you ” conferé 
on his charming cars by that fatal arrangement of figur®, 
“1935.” Joun PRIOLEAU 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 





1/6 per line | 





For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(‘Phone : Crawley 328.) 





WWHITEMAN & CO. 


+ BROMPTON ROAD, S$.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0026-7. 
vb D. 


TO LOVERS OF THE BYGONE AGE 
two GENUINE OLD TUDOR COTTAGES converted 
aap A thoroughly pea ey Ye easy 

Ge ing and Sonning Golf Club. 5 Bedrooms, 
reach of Reading and 5 Gas, Wired for E.L.; 





Garage. 
CHARMING GARDEN—} ACRE. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 
Folio 


Wuiremay & CoO., as above, 3160. 





UNIQUE CHARACTER HOUSE 


a \ recently decorated Residence having oak beams and 


© janeliing within 2 miles of Weybridge and St, George's 


P Hill. 5 Bedrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Bath All 





© &, Bee, light ; 
© Klee cooker and boiler. 2 
 rquent ’bus to Tunbridge Wells (4 miles). 


> main conveniences, 


Garage. C.H 
GROUNDS OF 1 ACRE, 
PRICE £2,800 THE WHOLE. 
Would se!! with lesser area. 
Wurreman & ('9., as above, Folio 3181, 





—<$<<—————— 
——_ 


DEALLY situated modern BUNGALOW TO LET in 

acre of well-laid-out garden. Not overlooked— 
grand views. 2 reception, 2 bed, bathroom, kitchen, 
main drainage; company’s water. 
minutes from village ; 
£68 p.a. 





* inclusive to good tenant.—Apply OWNER, Hope Meadow, 


Hadiow, Kent. 














Architects 











: Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 

WATER, ieee ~ pts TENNIS COURTS WILL 
B 


AILABLE, 


BLOCKS FACE ae con SCENERY. OPENING ON 


PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 


GARAGES AVAILABLE. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FISLES 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 


S.W. 15. 
Phone: Putney 2166 














The EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTE 






































PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


The difference 
be pronounced, 


may not 
but it is 


always there... a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 
criminating smokers, 


20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
50 (Tins) 3} 
100 for 6/4 
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Finance 
A Currency War ? 


Durinc the past week the British Pound, as measured 
in French currency, has fallen to the lowest level on 
record, so that translated into French money the equiva- 
lent at the present time is somewhere round about 12s. 6d. 
Moreover, during the past few years a good many things 
have been happening in gold and the Foreign Exchanges 
of a very unusual character. Until we abandoned the 
gold standard in the autumn of 1931, gold commanded 
the standard price of 84s. 9d. per ounce. Today it is not 
far short of 140s. per ounce, while the demand for the 
metal during the past two years has been so keen that at 
the present time it is estimated that something like 
£150,000,000 in gold may be lying in private strong 
rooms in London. In other words, this "huge amount of 
gold is being hoarded. I know that to the man in the 
street it may appear that these happenings are of little 
consequence. He may wonder vaguely why gold is 
hoarded, seeing that it is now no longer used in this 
country as currency, but he may argue that if some 
people have this particuiar fancy it is their own affair, 
and can have no special significance for the ordinary 
citizen. Some, perhaps, who may have had thoughts of 
a summer holiday in France will have found that owing 
to the Pound having fallen so heavily they have had to 
abandon the idea because of the expense, but for the 
most part it is likely that the general public feels quite 
indifferent to the developments I have just mentioned. 

I wonder whether it is possible in a short article to make 
it clear that these movements in the exchanges and this 
rise in the price of gold are full of significance, and reflect 
conditions which sooner or later may make their influence 
felt upon the entire community. To do this I am afraid 
it will be necessary to treat the subject very sketchily, 
and those who are familiar with the many complexities 
and cross-currents of the problem must forgive many of 
them being ignored in an attempt to bring out more 
clearly the main issues involved, 


PRESENT SITUATION. 

The beginning of the chaos in the Foreign Exchanges 
came with the conclusion of the War, when it was 
quickly discovered that the comparative equilibrium of 
the distribution of goods and services amongst the 
different countries had been completely destroyed. The 
overwhelming balance of trade in favour of the United 
States, plus the War indebtedness of Europe to that 
country, made the exchanges top heavy and for a long 
time kept the U.S. dollar at a great premium over other 
currencies. With the return of Great Britain to the gold 
standard in 1925 a period of greater stability in the 
exchanges seemed to be in sight, but within a very few 
years it was disturbed by the devaluation of the frane to 
one-fifth of its former value. This devaluation gave to the 
French export trade a considerable advantage and, 
coupled with other influences, made it more difficult for 
this country to keep on the gold standard. In September 
of 1931 Great Britain was once again compelled to 
abandon the gold standard. We made a gallant attempt 
to maintain the free gold market and lost some millions of 
pounds through the raising of credits in France and the 
United States, but to no purpose owing to the heavy 
drain made by foreign countries upon our gold resources. 
As a result of our being driven from the gold standard in 
1931 there was an immediate fall in the sterling exchange, 
and so greatly was the fall accentuated by speculative 
sales of the pound that our Exchange Equalization 
Account was formed to correct the effect of such specula- 
tive operations. 


CAUSES OF THE 


Tue American Factor. 

Later, however, and largely because of the improvement 
in our financial position here, sterling began to recover 
and once more hopes were entertained of a return to 
gold, with some devaluation of the pound proportioned 
to the U.S. dollar. Then, however, came the crisis in 
America and the abandonment of gold by President 
Roosevelt early in 1933. Now the great point about 


7 r oe ie 
= 
this abandonment of gold by America was that y), 
Great Britain was literally driven off the gold Stands 
against her will, America abandoned gold from mali 
ot political and economic expediency. Deeming ms cost of 
the quickest way to recovery in America was to, Mme gold a 
prices of commodities, President Roosevelt not ni fears b 
abandoned the gold standard but used every ee possible 
to force down the dollar with the object of raising i 
price level in the United States. Not only s0, lati 
this time the false idea had taken root in the Unit 
States that our Exchange Equalization Account x 
deliberately designed to depreciate sterling with a vi t 
to stimulating our exports and America made no sii Sy 
: . rf ) SCHEER attache 
of the fact that while placing the claims of her inte) nd the 
trade far above those of her export activities, she pep current 
theless declared that a depreciation in the dollar yim even th 
necessary to “ protect” her external trade. Early sie these & 
the present year President Roosevelt devalued the duly market 
by 41 per cent., leaving himself with power to devine ™ “ 
at any time to the extent of a further 9 per cent. Png ae ad 
then down to the present time the world has been ix month | 


state of chronic uncertainty and anxiety as to the fut for gold 
ralue of currencies and one expression of this anyjgfie so far, 
has taken the form of large purchases of actual gif the Sto 


with the result that each fall in the dollar and rise ing ted» 
france has occasioned a corresponding rise in the sterlny _ 
price of gold. 
: » Ido 
Wuy Go.tp Has Been Hoarvep. > about | 


At the present moment, for example, if the reat | being 1 


of this article had happened to purchase some few years whe pes re 
gold on the basis of the price of 84s. 9d., he would} ae 
able to sell it in the market here at very nearly £7 af) individ 


ounce. In passing, however, it must be thorough) Jn thi 
understood that this alleged hoarding of gold deg Exchat 
not refer to hoarding by British citizens, for such woul obtains 


be contrary to the law and the accumulations cole _ 
be acquired by the Government at the former statutmp, 1%? 

ee : : =a ‘Phe coul 
price for the metal. The law forbidding gold accum— a ret 


lations over £10,000 by private individuals does wih) geeurec 
however, refer to foreigners, and most of the gill’ fession: 
hoarded in London is on foreign account. It is prhf of the 


able, too, that in addition to the motives I have alreaij j to dec 

enumerated political fears in many countries have coup Prelit! 

bined with currency apprehensions to occasion the stony 

of gold in London. Now 
In the main, however, the cause of the purchases (& jncome 

gold and the rise in its price can be attributed to uncef and to 


tainty as to the future value of currencies. or, to expres firms t 


the matter, perhaps, more truly, to the belief that mf this is 
day there will be a stabilization of currencies based oi yd 
general devaluation of the contents of the gold coi} (1 
And, inasmuch as, rightly or wrongly, it is thought thf over p 
America’s devaluation may constitute the standard ide y 
which other currencies may be adjusted, it is the mow be unt 
ments in the dollar which have a special influence uponil to fea 
the other exchanges and upon the price of gold. — 

Moreover, there is another reason which strengthens tl? ban 
idea that the dollar may yet be devalued further, nameiff to ass 
that many nations are bitten with the idea that a dept say, 1 
ciated currency can stimulate its exports, so that som] suppo 
thing very like a war in depreciated currencies is already merel 
taking place, a contest which, like a contest in protectitt > 
tariffs, is detrimental alike to international goodwill aul pot 
international trade activity and prosperity. on om 

From what has already been said I think it shoullff the d 
be clear that the matter is one which enters into tlt} broke 
future of our trade just as much as tariffs and quot — 
but there is one final aspect of the subject which st! a 
requires mention. Part passu with the cont oop, 
in depreciated currencies there has been an lB trang, 
flationary movement designed to raise prices of col Exeh: 


modities. Now, let us assume for a moment that thi 
rise takes place on a large scale and that at some futur 
date prices of commodities are high and the cost of livii Th 


has risen. It will be seen that under some scheme eg 
devaluation in currencies holders of gold may be enable 4 
to sell their holdings on terms which will give them ®@ 9 any 
enormous profit when expressed in currencies, @ POR of 6, 
which will to some extent serve to set against the incre Was f 


(Continued on page 307.) 
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+ of living. In short, the abnormally high price of 
sold and its acquirement for hoarding purposes reflects 
_ eile h as to the future value of currencies and a 
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We fears bot ; ; a 
Not gj abe rise in the prices of commodities. 
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h a ii Jw another column I have dealt with the impoztance which 
10 Sten attaches to such matters as the steady rise in the price of gold 
"inter and the fall in the value of the pound as expressed in French 





Not merely the man in the street, however, but 








rhep stig Stock Markets as a whole refuse to be disturbed by 
E in these exchange and currency developments and, indeed, the 

“7 sarket for Gold Mining shares is naturally stimulated by the 
he dol we in the price of the metal. During the past week there 






has been a further rise in the shares of Gold Mining companies. 
The advance is helped by the fact that profits for the past 
month are to be calculated at the high price of 138s. per ounce 
for gold, which is the highest point at which these calculations, 
so far, have been made. Most of the other departments of 
the Stock Exchange have also been firm, and activity is stimu- 
lated by the fact that we have now reached what is usually 
reckoned to be the peak of the holiday season. 
* * * * 







U.S. INcomE Tax CLars. 
I do not think that the ordinary individual need worry 
) about the income tax claims which it is understood are now 
- readefie being made by the income tax authorities in the United States 
ears gof. upon residents abroad who have made any profits in operations 
.°E inthe New York Stock Markets. Nevertheless, the matter is 
















ould b © of some importance and, perhaps, of some concern to wealthy 
y fT al individuals who may have made some profits in this manner. 
roughiee Jn this country, if X. Y. Z. has a flutter on the Stock 
id dose Exchange and (by some extraordinary stroke of luck !) 


) wolfe. obtains a substantial profit, such profit is not taxable, being 
S coup merely an addition to capital. Just as, on the other hand, 
atut,f. ifasa result of the * flutter ’’ he were to lose a certain amount, 
atutoy ' he could not deduct the loss from his yearly income in making 
CCunIE 4 return. In America, however, when a profit is definitely 
€S NOE secured the result is taxable whether the individual is a pro- 
e gol fessional Stock dealer or an ordinary investor. On this side 
; pri of the Atlantic the professional dealer would, of course, have 
alreaif to declare his profits and losses and pay income tax on any 
e cop Profit balance, but not the ordinary individual. 

storay’ ” » . ” 

, AN UNWISE PROCEDURE. 

Now, however, Washington is endeavouring to obtain 


Ases ( ' income tax on all profits made on the New York Stock Markets 
unc and to that end is calling upon bankers and Stock Exchange 
expr firms to disclose the names of their clients. Needless to say, 
at of this is entirely contrary to English procedure where, save 
done under legal compulsion, neither banker nor broker would 
1 coe ‘disclose the name of his client. So far as the English client is 
it thi concerned, the authorities in America have no jurisdiction 
over him here and so long as he has no assets on the other 
ard ti side which might be appropriated—though the idea should 
mov-— be unthinkable—by the American authorities, he has nothing 
pone to fear, With bankers and brokers the matter is rather 
different and the American authorities are accompanying 
nstlt their enquiries for the names: of clients with the suggestion 
amet that, failing the necessary information, it may be necessary 
ame to assess the institutions or firms for taxation. Needless to 
dep say, the whole procedure is unusual, especially as it is 
Som supposed to be retrospective, the claims made being not 
lread merely over future transactions but over those extending for 
ective— some five years back. I doubt very much, however, whether 
ll ane these demands will ever be pressed because there is little 
doubt that on balance the American authorities would lose 
yf far more than they might gain. As matters stand at present, 
houll the dealings in Wall Street, with the commissions paid to 
0 the brokers there, must bring in a fine revenue to the U.S. 
uot, F Exchequer, but if this question of taxing foreigners were to 
stil be pressed, not only would dealings in Wall Street on foreign 
ntet | "count tend rapidly to diminish but American houses would 
1 it probably be opening offices in London with the object of 
transacting much of the business on the London Stock 
coll Exchange, 
t thi * * * * 
uture A Goop InpwusrriaL RESULT. 
livig = In view of the present improved industrial conditions, it 
ne (I not surprising, perhaps, though it is satisfactory, to note 
abled that Pinchin, Johnson and Co., the paint and varnish manu- 
m all facturers, have just declared an interim dividend of 74 per 
ort tent. (actual) less tax, as compared with an interim dividend 


of 6 per cent. a year ago, which dividend, it may be noted, 
was followed later by a final dividend of 9 per cent., restoring 
(Continued on page 308.) 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 


9 33 99 


93 %? > 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders, No Commission, 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid am Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund aaa dag aa <a : Yen 122,750,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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(Continued from page 307.) 


the distribution for the full year to 15 per cent., being the 
same as for 1932, which was then paid in two equal instal- 
ments. Inasmuch, however, as the usual policy of the Company 
has been to pay a smaller interim dividend than the final, it 
looks as though there might be an increase in the total divi- 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1y 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution Of this vn 


crossword puzzle to be opened. 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
noon on Tuesday. 
the winner will be published in our next issue.| 


Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzae” 
No envelopes will be opened it 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The nn y 







































































































































dend this year, especially as the present announcement is | [1 2 3 4 5. iG 7 8 5 10 {ll Tp 
accompanied by the statement that the sales for the six | | | | * 
months to June 30th last show a substantial increase. As a 13 14 i —!_| 
consequence of the improved dividend, the Ordinary 10s. | | | 5 | 
shares now stand at 42s. so that on the basis of a 15 per | f___ 
cent. dividend the yield is actually under 3? per cent. 16 Ee | 18 
Evidently, however, the market is anticipating an increased | | | | | | 
distribution at the end of the year and the tendency : 
to discount ahead the possibility of such increased distri- | )° | 20 | 21 
butions is in itself an indication of the difficulty which exists 
nowadays in obtaining an adequate income even from invest- | [23 24 «| 25 l = 
ments in Ordinary shares of Industrial companies. | | | | | 
AD Sak. 
26 | | 27 | 28 | 129 |39 
| | | J 
es ol 32 le | 34 | | 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND = 
35 36 3T 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. | | | | | 
| Capital (fully paid) - - . - £3,780,192 ae ca: 
Rest or Reserve Fund = - £3,780,926 | | | | | 39 | 
Deposits - - - - - - £59,257,330 
World-wide facilities for Banking ___ ACROSS 6. A famous M.P. for Dubji 
Busi sania shale 1. “ Big noise” at a recent University — wants jj 
usiness of every description. London exhibition. hundred. 
| : 13. His voyage was written of 7. “ The last of the vikings ani 
i London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. in Alfred’s time. first of the  tea-king 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 14, Famous Irish writer. was one. 
Western : Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 15. To be found in a choir. 8. Some people cannot distin 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 16 rev. A Chief Secretary's guish between this and 3j 
nickname. 9. Food, 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St... W. 1. 
248 Branches throughou: Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Witttam Whitr. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Id. j 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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All Wool. Made in Scotland 


FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 
HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clansg@ 
from 21/- to 42/-, cite 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 



















19. They are rev. Some great rivers hay 
Julius Caesar. it. 

21, You are not twice in the 12. She is not quite normal, & 
public collection. 17. A Kipling hero with 3:07 

23. To lure you want the Church Dumas hero with 39, F 
of England, 20. Not feminine. 

24. Annoyed in a vegetable 22. Nothing is wanting fron 
manner. ; what Gilbert's mystic 

26, Flurry (not Knox) is a Germans provided, 
whale’s. 25. See 8. 

28. Beheaded are. 27. German oaths. 

31. Mentioned in the “young 99, Abolished by the Parla 


A slip having been discovered in Crossword 100 (27 actoss, 
in which the EK and A are in the wrong order) we penaliz 
ourselves by awarding two prizes, one to S. R. C. Bosanquel, 
Esq., K.C., Dingestow Court, Monmouth, sender of the first 
solution opened which corresponded with the setter’s solution, 
and one to Mrs. Greene, Incents, Crowborough, the sender 
the first letter containing a similar solution but pointing ott 


. This actor seems to be com- 30 


. Might sound like a cursed 


. Sir E. Hilton Young's spots 


ce ge nom 


rev. An impecunious Indian, 10. It sits in Geneva. 


mentioned in Il 


man ”’ song in Patience. ment Act 
4 x - See 17. 
paratively silent. ‘ 


5. “ O, valley of destruction ! 32. Disliked by the inmates ¢ 


Castle 36. 

33. 32 reversed. 
Turn up 

Germans, 


(hidden). 
some 


insect. 37. 


of bother. 
See 17, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 100 


DOWN 
rev. Master Shadbolt was a 
hill and an advisor. 
A shelter I have, with tea 
in it. 
You could eat off is in this 
newspaper. 
In other words. 
He asked for 


indigestion. 





musical 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


the error. 
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Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ev? 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the ms] 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods recetveé 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 13835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ... ae ae ne ae £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... eS Ave ae aaa yee £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve wet aa aah zi ai £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 


52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
SS ae ‘a 7 + 
(NOW HALL, NEWTON-IN-BOWLAND, 
eid YORKSHIRE. 





cational School for children who are emo- 

ae physically delicate or who present special 
in development or conduct. ne 

Modern methods under medieal supervision. Own 


‘arm. 
Fevrospectias 
ae 

SITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
Ut BEDS. SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. ; 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually, 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the anaual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 

intments annually. 
Ape iculars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 


——___ 


from THE MEDICAL PRINCIPAL. 

















PERSONAL 
\LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
} Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 


poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





trifles, possibly treasures—Silver, 

Jewels, Pictures, Furniture, China, &¢c.—con- 
guilt me (free) or write. Shortly calling (fee 21s.) 
around Oxford, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Harrogate, Carlisle, Newcastle, North- 
ampton, Peterborough, Bedford. Valuations for 
all purposes.—G. FARROW (assisted by W. E. Hurcomb), 
Carlton House, 11D Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 
W.l. Whi. 7261. 


EFORE selling 





OMRADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to people 
of intelligence and wide interests. Write to THE 
SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Cresent, W.11, enclosing stamp. 





ALF fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in school 
South Coast. Services preferred.—Box A593. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.’”"—BRiTIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1(BR) Ludgate Hull, E.C.4. 





~ . interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoptes’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





OMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, the BALL 

RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “‘ like a 

Jady’s caress.’’ Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free 
from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





0 aon ene FS .¥ @ 6G... 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow Schoo}). Large garden. London 94 miles. 
erate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions —GRosvENOR Hovusk NuRSING Homg, 100 High 
Street; Harrow-on-the-Hill, Tel. : Byron 2495. 








FOR SALE 


OR SALE.—Suitable for artist or writer. Country 
cottage and gardens. Freehold. Five rooms. FULLY 
FURNISHED. £650.—Monomark V.T.G.P. 











MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
J tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
es sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 





TIS IN YOUR POWER to bring health and happiness 

into a child’s life. ONE GUINEA will send a poor 

or crippled kiddie to the sea or country for a fortnight’s 

glorious holiday. Please send your donation today to 

the SuarTESBURY SociETY, John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, W.C. 1. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


ACANCY fora PUPIL (premium) on a farm in Surrey; 

practical tuition in grass and arable land manage- 

ment, also training in dairy and stock farming.—Captain 
LUND, Osbrooks, Capel, Surrey. 








MAGNETIC 
PICK-UP 


FOR BLADES 


Manufacturers 
JAMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





BRILLANTMONT 


(FOUNDED 1882) 


INSTITUTION HEUBI, LAUSANNE. 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 
for the modern girl. 

A.—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. Languages— 
Art—Preparation for examinations—Commercial course. 
B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. 
combined with the study of French, 


Domestic science 


All Sports and Games, 


REDUCED FEES—quoted in sterling. 



















This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC .. . Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the arg amar 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 22 Billiter 
Street, E.C, 3. Tel.: MON, 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


General Agents: 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London.) 
Principal . .. Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
The Michaelmas Term conmmences on Thursday, 
October 4th, 1934. The College prepares women 


students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
1935. For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





YT. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 18 Ark- 
' wright Road, Hampstead, offers thorough training 
for Secretarial and allied work, Advertising and Journal- 
ism. Individual tuition by expert staff. Al students 
placed in good posts. Charming House of Residence in 
healthiest part.of London.—For particulars of September 
Scholarships apply to the SECRETARY. 





: om POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

The EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in commerce. 

Students are prepared for the professional examiina- 
tions—in banking, accountancy and secretarial work 
and for the Inter. B.Com. and Inter. B.Se. (Econ.) of 
the University of London. 

The DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full- 


time course for students (boys and girls) from 16 to 
21 years of age 
THERE ARE SPECTAL EVENING COURSES IN 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. 
New Term commences : 
DAY DEPARTMENT ... September 18th. 1934. 
EVENING DEPARTMENT, September 24th, 1934. 
(Enrolment for evening classes begins on September 17th) 
The Director of Education will send a prospectus 
of the Day or Evening Department upon application. 








GIRLS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES 


N 
A French finishing school. Excellent opportunity to 
learn French thoroughly.—Write MapamMe, c,O Messrs. 
J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





elder girl over 18 is required to help in a small 





A N opening occurs in a good scheel for a girl over 17 
Z to be trained to teach young children. She mu-t 
be well educated, bright and fond of children.— Write 
L. M. S., c’o Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
H individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing field-<, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usu’! examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may speciatize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





ST: DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
2° SCHOQL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing: good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





a. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls. 
\) Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 





HE Head of a small well-known Public School for 

girls is anxious to hear of a girl who would like 

to do special reading in History or English. Con.- 

panionship is required for a girl who is reading for 

Girton. Nominal fees for a suitable student.—For full 

particulars write C. P., c,o Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 
Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 184) 
Q provides a General Education for girls of all ages. 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Mi-s 
G. E, HoLtoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





37TH EDITION. 
iat Pact LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools and 
Tutors. 
Crown Svo, 980 Pages. Price Postage 9d 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools. for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestie Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN. FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 


ANNUAL 


5s. 














J. AND J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 4 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cowr. > 


— 








CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


ACADEMY 
Oxford Street. 





RAIMU 
in the diverting financial] satire 


“CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE.” 





YVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
4 CONRAD VEIDT in * ROME EXPRESS ” (A). 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. promptly executed, 
MASS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N.MACPARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


N Premier School pupils are earning thousands of 
pounds. “FREE LESSON:AND COPYRIGHT SUB- 
JECT CHART from the RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 





AKE WRITING PAT. 





het G-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
p also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., 2B, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 








TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
Ixstitere (Dey. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


spare 
pa 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s, 6d., 8s, Gd., 10s. 6d. 


2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s, Sd., 93. 3d., 11s. 6d. 


N 

By intand post 
Complete price list on request, 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

103 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





egg tale LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
, In quarters at Is. 1d. per Ib, for hindquarters, 11d. 
per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
1s. per Ib, All carriage paid per parcel post, 
Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 





EGYPT, INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 

















THos, M. ADIE AND S@¥s, Voe, Shetland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. YVrepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10% for 52. 


"INTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 

—Send postcard for FREE PATTERNS and 
lilustrated Catalogue of tovely ‘‘B-P” Underwear, 
British made and dependable. No middlemen’s profits, 
so well below any shop prices. Saves you Shillings in 
the £. Every size and every style, for Women, Children, 
Men. Outsizes a specialitv. Pure Wool, Mixtures, or 
Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. 
Guaranteed against shrinkage. (“‘ They are everything 
you claim them to be,” writes a customer.) COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Free Patch Service 
adds months of extra wear.—Write to Birkett & 














PHILLies, Ltp., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 








a 
TOURS 


NATURE LOVERS’ CONFERENCE, sxowpoy 





~ 
September 22nd to October 1st: with ex, 
y ‘ cl 
Snowdon summit, Bodnant Gardens, Port kan ba 
&e., and lectures by Sir Lawrence Chubb, gir Maur, 
, N 


Abbot-Anderson, C.V.O., Professor Patric: ‘4) : 
Dr. Guiseppi, Dr. Roper Smith, Dr vid Wie’ 
Mr. Herbert Cowley, Mr. G. P. Balser aod othen 


Terms from 
Illustrated folder from: 
Dept. §$., Royal Victoria 


4 guineas. 
CONFERENCE SxoR 

. % ET 
Motet, Llanberis, = 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial . 
bed and breakfast, 303,—Particular, Secure 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347, y, 








Cita. 
Pa tele SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. &¢. Water 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators RAC 
Illd. Guide from J. 7. CULLEY, Manager, ie 
Tada 
Fe os wk ee Sra. 
a brand new hotel in a 300 year old country hous 
Perfect ‘ h 
vita-yglass 


cuisine, delightful grounds, sun lounge with 
windows. Send for the NoRBury Hovgg 

HOTEL book or call for lunch and see the place yourselj 
*Phone : Droitwich 173. t : 








ST 
, NBURGH.—THE ALISON .HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Cresecent. Tygms.: ‘Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207,501, 





_ SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
L Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 

ITOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD 


P. R. H. A., LTp., ST. GeonGE’s Hot SE, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for List “S.,’’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





WE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send, 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or | 
private hotels n any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR'’s Recommended List. In order to 
vive wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of. this 
feature and we hope when possible readers v ill patronize 
them Personal recommendation Lotels always 
vel the Travel Manager. 


I 


of is 


med b 


BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM., 

: —ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry),-- GOL. 
CHRISTGHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZEELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 





FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'S HOTEL. India Street. 
GOODWIGK (Pem.).— FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Haints.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—QUEE 





HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

; —REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 

—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington? W. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C. 1. 

—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. ~~ 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUEORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 


PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 


ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
LOWARDENNAN. 





ST. 
ST. 
ST. 


ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (ur.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (sScotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (ur. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 

=> ‘E. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 








THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 
LISTS FREE 
Phone Maylr 0924561 





Sait o o 
WALLACE HEATON LTD 


iy 
119, NEW BOND STREET, W-!- 
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1 in Great Britain by W. Spza1cut anv Sons, Ltp., 93 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 
No. 





and published by Tut Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, August 31, 1934, 
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